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7 Holland's Reconstruction 


enerates Foreign Trade 


Desolation and Deprivation Dominated the Netherlands a Year Ago, With an 
| Economic Picture of Shattered Physical Facilities, Disrupted Transportation, 
Hunger, and Shabbiness—But Since VE-Day Splendid Achievements Have Been 
| Recorded in the Rebuilding of Structures and Reactivation of Productive 
Efforts; as a Result, Foreign Trade Should Move More Briskly From Now On 


HEN HOLLAND WAS LIBER- 
ATED by the Allied Armies in 
May 1945, its joy in freedom regained was 
somewhat tempered by a realization of 
the vast losses that the country had suf- 
fered. Especially in the 8 months which 
elapsed between the liberation of Maas- 
tricht in September 1944 and the final 
surrender of the Germans in the West on 
May 5, 1945, the enemy engaged in an 
orgy of destruction 
The chaos which the Government 
found in May was not comparable to the 
conditions of September 1944. It had 
been possible, however, to prepare in the 
southern Netherlands for the liberation 
of the West. The work that was achieved 
in the first 6 months can truly be called 
amazing, in view of the almost incredible 
difficulties resulting from disorganization, 
flooding, an almost complete lack of com- 
munications, and the like. There were 
neither raw materials nor coal, nor any 
tober 20 the figure stands at 1,809,000 tons. 


Food, Primary Problem 

After the liberation, the first problem 
was the importation of foodstuffs. Up 
to May 31, 1945, 8,000 tons were imported: 
a month later this amount had risen to 
more than 260,000 tons. In the months 
of July and August this figure increased 
to well over 1,049,000 tons. Through Oc- 
tober 20 the figure stands at 1.809 000 
tons. 

This may sound simple, but, to realize 
the enormous problem, one has only to 
consider that a freight car takes 10 tons 
and a truck 3. In addition to this, in- 
ternal production was stepped up imme- 
diately, and after May 5, 1945, millions 
of pounds of potatoes came from the 
eastern provinces. If we look at it in 
terms of calories per inhabitant. we get 
a better picture: from 450 calories a day 
in May 1945 the rations rose in less than 
6 months to 2,200 calories, much beyond 


Written Expressly for Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly by B. LANDHEER, 
of the Netherlands Information 
Bureau 

the average of Europe today. Before 

the war the average consumption in the 

Netherlands stood at 2,800-3,000 calories 

daily. And this happened while there 

was actual starvation in the cities of the 
western Netherlands before the libera- 

tion, with the death rate well over 250 

percent of that in 1944, when food con- 

ditions had been far from inspiring. The 
relatively favorable situation was due to 
the fact that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in London started purchasing food 
as early as 1941 


Clothing and Shoes 


In less vital matters, the improvement 
was slower—but it was, nevertheless, 
substantial. Apart from food, clothing 
and shoes constituted the No. 2 problem 
of the Dutch people. To start the Dutch 
textile industry, two things were lack- 
ing—coal and raw materials. 

Yet, by September it was possible to 
begin the distribution of textile goods on 
a very limited scale to the people of the 
so-called “emergency regions.” In order 
to achieve this, everything was bought 
which the world market offered: Fin- 
ished products, semifinished products, 
and raw materials. The figures indicate 
the textile imports following the general 
liberation. 








Official Netherlands photo 


Cranes are used smoothly and efficiently in repairing Holland’s dikes 
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NETHERLANDS TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Tons 
May 1945 367 
June - : 3, 922 
July 10, 584 
August - 9, 258 
September 5, 416 


Even more difficult than the matter of 
textiles was the problem of shoes. At 
the end of the war the Dutch were prac- 
tically all walking on torn and dilapidated 
shoes. The Allied Armies gave aid to 
many people in the South, but in the 
North the Dutch, themselves, stepped in 
as soon as possible. By July 1945, 592 
tons of leather and shoes were imported, 
by October about 9,915 tons. Shoe ra- 
tioning was organized on a regional 
basis which made it possible to supply 
340,000 pairs of shoes in the first 4 months 
to districts comprising about 1,400,000 
people. As soon as the districts have all 
been supplied, national rationing will 
take place on the basis of 600,000 pairs 
of shoes a month. This production is 
expected in the very near future. 


Housing Needs, Bottlenecks 


The next priority had to be given to 
housing. After the liberation, investi- 
gation showed that 80,000 houses in the 
Netherlands had been destroyed, 35,000 
heavily damaged, and 270,000 lightly 
damaged. It took only 3 months to re- 
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Bombed quays along the water-front 
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store 280,000 houses in the two categories 
last named. Emergency houses were set 
up in a relatively short time, reaching 
a figure of about 5,000 up to the end of 
1945, but there proved to be very bad 
bottlenecks in  building—lumber (it 
sounds familiar) being the worst one. 
Of 375,000 cubic meters of lumber ordered 
abroad, only a small percentage arrived. 
Glass? There was not even enough to 
repair the damaged houses in the city 
of The Hague alone. The end of 1945 saw 
the arrival of 60,000 square meters of 
glass from Belgium, and more is expected 
monthly as an exchange for the products 
which Holland exports to its neighbor 
country. 

There is no window-glass production in 
Holland, although some factories make 
special emergency glass and more can be 
made when the used X-ray plates from 
the hospitals are utilized. Building will 
take time, but 1946 has on its program 
10,000 new houses and the repair of thou- 
sands of others. 


Electric Supply Restored 
there 
A tiny 
There 
that 


In 1945, before the liberation, 
was no light in the Netherlands 
oi] lamp was all any person had. 
was no electricity—which 
there was no light, no no 
doorbell, no iron, no vacuum cleaner. 
Now, everywhere in the Netherlands, 


meant 
streetcars, 


in Ijmuider n the Nethe ind 
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) 14h 
there is electricity again: there is | 
in the homes—the _ streetcars 
(though on a limited scale) —there - 
electric trains—theaters and movies bln 
to capacity audiences. As an eXamp: 
of the work involved, it may be Pointe: 
out that electric power lines connect. 
ing cities roughly 60 miles apart had 
been damaged in 1,500 places. 

During the war, the Germans took 
electricity from Holland. Lately th 


igh, 


roles have been reversed, and Hollan¢ | 


gets about 40,000 kilowatts from the 
Ruhr region. Cooking again takes Place 
on gas—as was the custom in prewar 
Holland—as a result of substantial jn. 
ports of gas cokes from the Unites 
States. 


Tackling Transport Tasks 


Better than anticipated was the ayajj. 
ability of motorcars. Before the war 





Holland had 3,500,000 bicycles and 209. 
000 cars—one bicycle to every 26 jp. 
habitants. When the Germans left 
only 7,000 trucks were left out of 48,009 
Repairs and imports boosted this number 
to 30,000 while 29,000 passenger cars re. 
appeared on the road. Oil products were 
imported between May and October to 
a total of 1,163,000 tons, and just re. 
cently the price of gasoline was reduced 
almost to the prewar level. While the 
import of gasoline in February 1945 stood 
at 610 tons, it had risen to 431,000 tons 
in August. Twelve thousand tires came 
in during the first few months, and, by 
the end of 1945, Holland’s traffic 
amounted to two-thirds of the prewar 
figures 

A sad, very impressive, story is 
provided the railroads. The Ger- 
mans left utter desolation behind: Ninety 
percent of the electric wiring was gone; 
181 railroad bridges had been destroyed: 
20 percent of the stations were damaged, 
40 percent of the signal installations; 
350 locomotives gone (out of 866); 1,879 
passenger cars stolen, out of a total of 
2,804. The story of the freight cars re- 
peats the same dismal tale even more 
convincingly: 25,117 cars gone, out of 
29.619. 

The railroaders lost no time in getting 
back to work: in October 1945, 2,000 miles 
of tracks were in use again, and once 
more one could travel everywhere in 
Holland, although often by devious 
routes and in unheated cars. In the 
West, between Rotterdam, The Hague, 
and Amsterdam, rail traffic was almost 


but 
by 


back to normal when 1946 made its 
“bow.” Cars and locomotives came back 
from Germany in small numbers, but 


they came. Today a timetable of the 
Dutch Railroads has almost the qualities 
of an absorbing serial, because every 
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© 1S Ligh ‘cue tells the prospective traveler of 
iss ‘ 


, 8. 
sere * or canals were also in sad shape 
ihe: Ply ; the war ended. Many locks had 
- CXampl og el up, and numerous boats had 
© Pointe in sunk by the enemy to impede the 
Connett, es, The Twente Canal, in the 
Part ha oaie district, alone had 23 destroyed 


bridges, and only the help of the Cana- 
ANS took dian Army made it possible to clear a 
vely the number of the obstacles. The big rivers 


| Hollang had all been cleared by the end of 1945, 
ne: . and there are no more hindrances to 
es place ae iia 
‘mal traffic on the Rhine. 
Ntial im. , : 
> United Varied yi ork of Restoration 


Although the story may become 
monotonous, we will repeat a few more 
asks instances of the rapid economic recovery 
of Holland. Of about 30 airfields, only 


he avail. 
a few were still usable when the usurper 


the war, 
ind 299. | left. But work on the airfields was 












































2.6 in. | started immediately, and before the end Nea ea 
ns left, of me war, eer ot Se: See St. Servatius Bridge at Maastricht, in the Netherlands. During the i <oigonn a he on 
f 48,000, Netherlands served for attacks on the iia Holland the anti al bridges, large and small, were + oo ; ; a 
; number enemy in the North. 
Cars re- The repair of Schiphol Airport at Am- 
icts were | sterdam was undertaken with great en- Postal, telegraph, and telephone serv- be told about the bridges, harbors, 
tober to | ergy: all runways, including the fog run- ices, from a condition of almost non- flooded areas—which all were dry by the 
just re- way, have been repaired, and planes existence in May 1945, have reached a end of 1945—agriculture, industry, and 
reduced arrive daily from all corners of the globe, practically normal situation by this time, trade. It may suffice to record that, on 
hile the | including New York and the Nether- although it will take time before the level the average, the Netherlands industries 
45 stood | lands Indies. New airfields have been has been reached which recent plans have regained between 60 and 70 percent 
000 tons projected, and the one in Zeeland is foresee. of their prewar capacity and are engaged 
es came | nearing completion. Similar stories of reconstruction could in exports so far as internal conditions 
and, by permit, in order to build up foreign ex- 
traffic change. 
prewar oo _ a : aaa Tee ee 
‘ . ‘ ’ p l ate r - ) . ‘ 
aan Dutch Printers Need American Equipment Nation's Balance of Payments 
1e Ger- Before the war, Holland’s balance of 
The printing industry in the Netherlands will have to spend from ae ; . : ; 

: Ninety $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 to replace equipment destroyed or damaged by sehescedligiveclinneseyep eniactntibancnge tanec 
‘S gone, the Germans during the occupation, according to Gerard Martinus van always showing a large surplus of mpperse 
stroyed; Wagtendonk, who arrived in this country a little over a month ago to over exports, the difference being made 
amaged, investigate prevailing conditions in the industry on behalf of the Nether- up by such items as investments abroad, 
lations; lands Bureau for the Graphic Industry and the Federation of Dutch Master income from shipping, and income from 
); 1,879 Printers. A total of 1,531 printing presses, including many large rotating harbor facilities. 
total of presses, were carried off to Germany, together with some 6,500,000 pounds of In the period of reconstruction, Hol- 
cars re- printing metals, Mr. Van Wagtendonk stated. The complete equipment of land’s balance of payments will neces- 
nm more | an important daily newspaper in Utrecht was taken to Berlin; lacking the sarily continue to show a deficit. Neces- 
out of opportunity to unpack the crates, the Germans shipped them to Silesia, which sary imports for 1946 are estimated at 

soon after fell into Russian hands. So far the equipment has not been 3,000,000,000 guilders. This huge amount 
getting | located. is caused by the need of importing ma- 
10 miles | Most of the urgently needed replacement must come from the United chinery, raw materials, and equipment 
1d once States, in the opinion of Mr. Van Wagtendonk. Before the war, 65 percent though it must be taken into account 
here in of Holland’s printing machinery was of German manufacture, but even that prices are higher than in 1949. Ex- 
devious if German industry were to revive, it is not likely that Dutch printers will ports for 1946 are estimated at about 
In the be found willing to place orders with the despoilers of their homeland for 1,000,000.000—which would leave a defi- 
Hague, years to come, says the Netherlands Information Bureau. cit of 2,000,000.000 guilders. Among the 
almost Allotment of machinery purchased here will be strictly supervised by main export articles at present are (listed 
ade its ene authorities, Mr. Van Wagtendonk added, with first priorities according to value) : Seeds, radio articles 
ne back zoing to plants whose equipment was totally destroyed or severely damaged. and electric light bulbs, wool, seed pota- 
rs, but A commission of 10 master printers was scheduled to come to the United States ; 
of the during May to study conditions in the printing industry, such as improve- woes, eet flower bulbs and flowers, fish, 
ualities ments made during the past 5 years, labor relations, and social legislation. edible oils, pulses, groundnut cakes, tri- 
. every plex, vacuum cleaners. The main coun- 

a ——— — ee a tries of destination in February 1946 were 
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Belgium, France, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Spain, whereas 
in December exports went to Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, 
and the United States. 


“Financial Purge” 


The satisfactory rate of recOvery was 
stimulated to a considerable extent by 
the “financial purge” which gave Hol- 
land’s economy a relatively great element 
of stability. 

In September 1945 all currency ‘(bank 
notes as well as treasury notes) were 
withdrawn, while all bank balances were 
frozen. Each individual received no more 
than 10 guilders in new notes in the first 
week. From that crucial period on, a 
gradual “de-freezing’” process set in 
which is still continuing, although the 
ratio between “free” and “blocked’”’ 
money has changed continuously in fa- 
vor of the former. By these measures 
Finance Minister Lieftinck has succeeded 
in reducing note circulation from well 
over 5,000,000,000 guilders to between 
1,000,000,000 and 2,000,000,000. Although 
the ratio between money-in-circulation 
and available goods is considerably 
higher than before the war, it compares 
favorably with other countries and has 
tended to reestablish Holland’s reputa- 
tion for financial stability. 

Nevertheless, there is some concern 
about the increase in wholesale prices, 
as reflected in table 1. 


People whose consciences were clear rushed to the banks 
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What much of the Dutch province of Zeeland looked like 


the Nazis’ breaching of the dikes 
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TABLE 1.—Course of Wholesale Prices i) within reasonable limits gives a sound 
the Netherlands foundation for its import and export 
is program It is evident that imports will 
continue for some time to consist of basic 
It materials, as is evident from the statis. 
. tics in table 2 
“ “ , : > Paris Vetherlands Imports (hy Priy 
k j eipal Commodities) 

( January Februa 

Course of Import Trade * i= 

The fact, however, that price fluctua- : j ro a 
tions in the Netherlands have remained ( 8,360 217,74 
: S| 
a) ' 4 { 
( 1 y. Al 





Official Netherlands pho 0 
To break up the black market and straighten out the chaos caused by the Nazis’ indiscriminate 
handling of Dutch finances, the Netherlands Government 
100-guilder bills 
(they were sure they would get their money back because it was 


ordered the turning in of all 
as here shown 


1a legal way) 





The most important countries of ori- 
gin are given in table 3, showing in long 
tons the amount of goods each supplied 
to the Netherlands during January and 
February 


Netherlands Imports 
First 2 Months of 1946 
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Sales to Foreign Countries 


Netherlands exports in February were 
valued at 24,000,000 guilders, as com- 
pared with 18,400,000 guilders in Janu- 
ary. The comparative values of the 
most important exports, all of which 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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Norway’s Comprehensive 
Export-Industry Survey 


Measures To Surmount Difficulties Are Formulated by Major Interests 


EPRESENTATIVES of Norway’s fore- 
R most export industries, meeting in 
Oslo recently, delivered a series of re- 
ports which present one of the best cross- 
section surveys of Norway's export trade 
to date. Ragnvald Bjelland, speaking 
for the canning industries, noted how 
90 percent of prewar exports In this field 
consisted of brisling, sardines, and kip- 
pered herring. Most of the ingredients 
needed to prepare these delicacies, such 
as tomato puree and spices, had to: be 
imported, while imports of olive oil alone 
surpassed 3,000 tons per year. 

Since liberation, not a single ton of 
olive oil has been imported to Norway, 


and consequently it has been necessary to 


procure a substitute. A specially refined 
herring oil has been developed which so 
closely approaches olive oil in taste and 
appearance that it is all but impossible 
to tell the difference. While prospects 
in this field are bright, exports of brisling 
and sardines have been but 67,500 cases 


since liberation in contrast to a prewar 


yearly export of 500,000 cases 


Chemicals and Metallurgy 


Speaking for Norsk Hydro, one of the 
country’s largest producers of chemicals, 
Bjarne Eriksen noted that, of the 85,000 
tons of nitrogen produced yearly, 65,000 
tons have gone to foreign markets, pro- 
viding a yearly income of more than 
80,000,000 crowns in foreign exchange. 
As this production requires no imports 
from abroad, its importance to Norway's 
accentuated. Unlike 
the canning industry, Norsk Hydro has 
reestablished contact with foreign cus- 
tomers and is now working at full ca- 
pacity. This year’s nitrogen production 
IS expected to exceed 88,000 tons. 

Speaking for the other electro-chem- 
ical and electro-metallurgic industries. 
H. L. Helliesen delivered a less optimistic 
report. amounting to 
100,000,000 crowns yearly represented the 
production of 20 different concerns, most 
of which are now operating at reduced 
Capacity. As most of the 


Prewar exports 


latter are 


By Ivan A. Jacossen, Editor 
“Norway Digest” 


owned by large international corpora- 
tions, production of the Norwegian plants 
must be geared to that of other plants 
abroad. 

The aluminum industry, the largest in 
this group, is the most dependent on 
foreign markets, as but 10 percent of 
output goes to the domestic trade. With 
the unprecedented wartime expansion of 
aluminum production, world supply is 
now nearly four times greater than 
world demand before the war, with a 
resulting fallin price. Against a prewar 
price of from £110 to £125 per ton, Eng- 
land now pays only £85. In like man- 
ner, the Norwegian carbide industry has 
lost its British market, which, before the 
war, consumed 90 percent of Norway’s 
production. 

Zine production, on the other hand, is 
rising rapidly as world markets are more 
receptive than anticipated. Although 
recovery was delayed by raw-material 
difficulties, it is expected that production 
will increase steadily. 





In the heart of Oslo, Norway's capital 


Drive for New Markets 


Kjell Lund, speaking for the mining 
industries, noted that with the loss of 
the German market, which, before the 
war, took 70 percent of Norway’s exports 
in this field, the drive for new markets 
must be accelerated. The future of this 
industry hinges largely on sulfur pyrites 
and iron ore. Production rose steadily 
between the two wars and was finally 
providing 50,000,000 crowns in foreign 
exchange annually, and employing be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 men. Eventual 
establishment of plants for the process- 
ing of raw iron and the use of byproducts 
tended to emphasize the importance of 
continued State support to the mining 
industries during the transition period. 


W hat of Hides and Furs? 


Norway’s peculiar climatic conditions 
are said to lend a particular thickness 
and quality to hides, skins, and furs—all 
of which have commanded high prices 
on world markets. Farm-produced furs 
were in high demand before the war, 
and, in 1938, fur exports totaled over 
40,000,000 crowns. Since liberation, 
however, fur exports have revived only 
to a limited extent and are not expected 
to increase until world reconstruction is 
well under way. 


W ood-Products Situation 


Arne Meidell, chairman of the Nor- 
wegian Export Council, declared that 
paper, pulp, and cellulose industries have 
been hard hit by the war, and that 
cellulose production, in 1945, fell to 24 
percent of capacity—the lowest since 
1921. The timber shortage, coupled 
with the rising price of timber and coal, 
has been the chief source of difficulty. 
The paper industry, on the other hand, 
has revived rapidly, and contacts with 
old customers are already well estab- 
lished. 

Wood-products industries are at the 
present time competing with the general 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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In Australia’s “rabbit industry” 
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From Australian News 


and Information Bureg 





Trade in War and Peace 


A Perplexing Nuisance in Some Respects, Australia’s Rabbits Nevertheless 
Provide the Basis for a Rabbitskin Business of Substantial Importance in the 


Commonwealth’s External Trade 


an Item Whose Significance Is Now Apt To 


Mount, Under the Stimulus of Widening Markets and Government Promotion 


HE AUSTRALIAN RABBITSKIN 

TRADE is now planning to promote 

its export industry, which in prewar 

years was an important item in Aus- 
tralia’s oversea trade. 

During the war the industry concen- 
trated on supplying the armed services, 
and provided fur for the manufacture 
of more than 4,130,000 hats; the 
R. A. A. F. were supplied with 69,000, 
end the Australian women’s services util- 
ized 140,000. 

In addition, a total of more than 600,- 
000 hats was shipped by the Department 
of Supply and Shipping to the Eastern 
Group Supply Council for use on the 
Chinese and Burmese fronts. 

Rabit fur-felt civilian hats were also 
supplied by the Service to discharged 
service personnel, 140,000 having been 
provided up to June 1945, at which time 
arrangements were made for service per- 
sonnel to obtain their requirements from 
the civilian market. 


By Cartes Lyncn, on Staff of Aus 
tralian Department of Information 


Export Business Specialized 


Australia’s rabbitskin export business 
is highly specialized. Prior to World 
War I, the bulk of the Australian rabbit- 
skin exports went to London auctions, 
where they were competed for by buyers 
from practically all European countries 
and from the United States. 

Since then the United States has be- 
come the chief purchaser. American 
support was particularly great during 
World War II, when the purchasing abil- 
ity of other countries was severely re- 
stricted. It is expected that with a re- 
turn to normal trading conditions many 
of these countries will again become im- 
portant factors in the market. 

Export quantities fluctuate from year 
to year, depending upon seasonal con- 


ditions, market prices, and available 
manpower for trapping 

Exports of rabbit skins from the Com- 
monwealth rose from £881,000 ($2,860, 
250) in 1939-40 to £2,201,000 ($7,153 250) 
in 1940-41: and to £3,365,000 ($10,936 
250) in 1941-42. Exports dropped to 
£1,986,000 ($6,454,500) for the year 
1942-43 because of a smaller catch in 
that largely as a 
power shortages 

Exporters are organized into two asso- 
ciations, the Furskin Merchants’ Assocl- 
ation of Victoria, in Melbourne, and the 
N. S. W. Furred Skin Merchants’ Associ- 
ation, in Sydney These associations 
have done much to promote the export 
trade and to put it upon a sound basis. 


year 


Sources of Supply 


Angora rabbits are not bred for com- 
mercial purposes in Australia, and Aus- 
tralian skins are the product of wild 
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rabbits, which were first imported into 
the country by the original settlers in 


& animals are trapped in country 
districts, and the skins are sent to the 
cities, principally to Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, where they are given a primary 
grading pefore being sold to exporters 
and local manufacturers. 

After purchase the exporters make a 
much more specialized grading to meet 
the requirements of oversea buyers. 
Over a period of years, oversea buyers’ 
requirements have become increasingly 
exacting, but Australian exporters have 
always succeeded in meeting these spe- 
cialized demands. 

The greater part of the supplies is 
obtained in the southeastern areas of the 
mainland of Australia and in Tasmania, 
the best skins coming from the colder 
mountain districts 


Types of Skins 
Rabbit skins are used principally in 
the manufacture of fur-felt hats, fur 
coats, and trimmings for coats. 
Broadly speaking, skins 
and 


are of two 
types—'sleeved”’ “butchers’ skins.” 
The former are the result of trapping 
for the skin only, and the latter come 
from rabbits trapped for food purposes. 
The butchers’ skin desirable 
shape than the sleeved skin and conse- 
quently inferior in value. 

Skins damaged by dogs or ferrets suf- 
fer in value. Weevil damage can also 
seriously affect skin prices. All skins are 


is a less 


cs 


Be} mi 
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inspected before sale, and their value 
is determined by their grading. 


Government Control 


During the war years, strict control 
of the Australian trade was necessary 
to insure that military and civilian hat 
programs would be met. 

With the pegging of the prices of hats 
in Australia, local hat manufacturers 
were faced with the possibility that they 
might be unable to obtain their require- 
ments of rabbit skins in competition with 
exporters who were in a position to give 
export parity prices. 

Conferences of various sections of the 
industry were called, and a plan was 
brought into operation in June 1940 
which provided for the collection of an 
export levy on all rabbit skins shipped 
from Australia. 

These levies went into a fund which 
allowed for the payment of compensation 
to hat manufacturers, enabling them to 
sell at the Prices Commissioner’s deter- 
mined figures, which were little in ex- 
cess of prewar prices. 

The Australian Rabbit Skins Board 
was created to administer the Govern- 
ment contro] scheme. The board, in con- 
sultation with other interested author- 
ities, laid down programs for hat pro- 
duction and made provision for the 
necessary skins of suitable grades and 
quality to be available to hat manufac- 
turers. 

The board 
auction-sale 


retained the established 
system, through which a 





source of considerable trade. 
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large proportion of Australian skins has 
always been marketed. Agents of city 
exporting firms buy the remainder of the 
skins in country districts. 

A table of limits was prepared by the 
board, establishing prices for the indi- 
vidual grades of skins known to the trade. 
The table of limits has a close relation- 
ship to the immediate prewar figures, on 
which hat prices are based. 

The board’s officials inspect brokers’ 
offerings, and, if approved, they are re- 
garded for appraisement purposes as 
complying with the prices in the board’s 
table of limits. 

Hat manufacturers buy in open com- 
petition at auction with exporters, within 
the quantity limits approved by the 
board. They are then compensated to 
the extent of the difference between the 
prices of the board’s table of limits and 
the prices which those grades of skins 
bring at auction. 

The compensation derived from the 
export levy and the sound administration 
of the plan generally enabled wartime 
needs for the military and civil popula- 
tion to be met. 

The future of the Government wartime 
plan is at present under consideration. 

For the past 3 or 4 years rabbitskin 
values have fluctuated to some extent, 
but the price levels have very greatly ex- 
ceeded prewar levels. During December 
1945 the average export value of rabbit- 
skins was about 8s. 4d. ($1.33) per pound. 

On the export side, trade interests in 
the United States have advanced a pro- 
posal through the Australian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner that an export 
duty should be placed upon Australian 
skins to create funds for a publicity 
campaign to popularize the skins in 
America and to meet the competition 
from substitutes. 





More Deer and Moose 
Bagged in Ontario 

There was a great increase in game 
hunting in western Ontario, Canada, in 
the 1945 hunting season, as compared 
with the preceding season. 

A total of 1,469 deer and 228 moose 
carcasses were cleared through the 
United States customs at points border- 
ing the above district in the 1945 hunt- 
ing season, as compared with 585 deer 
and 100 moose cleared in 1944. 

Authorities attribute this increase to 
the ending of the gasoline rationing, 
which permitted a larger number of 
United States hunters to drive their cars 
over the border for hunting in Canada, 
and also to a noticeable increase in deer 
and moose herds resulting from reduced 
hunting during the war. 
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Latin America’s Food— 
“Servicios” Aid Advance 


In Distinct Contrast to Ideas Sometimes Cherished in ‘‘America of the 
North,”’ a Considerable Degree of Undernourishment Exists in Various 
Latin American Regions and Strata; Corrective Endeavors Initiated in 
Recent Years Promise Substantial Economic as Well as Human Benefits 


HE FOOD SHORTAGE is not con- 
fined to the Old World. Many food- 
stuffs must still be imported by the 
American Republics. A full realization of 
the truth of this matter is highly im- 
portant from the standpoint of human 
well-being and the progressive procure- 
ment of material benefits for all the na- 
tions of this Hemisphere. 

The food problem of Latin America 
is nota temporary one. Itis onein which 
long-term efforts—wise and broad-scale 
measures of helpfulness—are essential to 
the attainment of satisfactory results. 

During the war the average North 
American ate better than he had ever 
eaten before, because of the stimulus of 
full employment and the all-out agri- 
cultural production that was achieved. 
Meanwhile, many Latin Americans were 
not always able to obtain their require- 
ments 
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He helps raise food for 


By Wittiam C. BrisTER, 


Inter-American 


f ffair , 


“Tuan Pueblo” Feels Pinch 


The wartime shortage of shipping and 
of consumer goods, together with mount- 
ing balances of dollars, brought to the 
Latin American economy a marked de- 
gree of inflation. While we in the United 
States were, justifiably enough, fretting 
and fuming about a rise in the cost of 
living of around 25 percent, millions of 
our Latin American neighbors saw costs 
zoom to three times that height or more 
Here, wages began to follow the trend 
Joe Doakes, working in a war plant, could 
afford to balance out the high cost of 
living against a large pay check. But his 
less-affluent and sporadically employed 
neighbor, Juan Pueblo, was less fortu- 
nate: the change came home more di- 
rectly in terms of his sustenance 

Widespread drought in many of the 
most productive areas of Latin America 
during the past few years has further 
complicated this picture, and has added 
to the keen dissatisfaction in Latin 
America over conditions of malnutrition 
and maldistribution of food Despite 
these difficulties, the other American Re- 
publics did raise about $2,500,000 for 
UNRRA 


Distorted Stereotypes 


North Americans may be a bit puzzled 
about this constant food shortage. The 
Western Hemisphere, and Latin America 
in particular, has been regarded tradi- 
tionally as a source of agricultural sur- 
pluses. Popular stereotypes have helped 
to perpetuate, and to embellish, this idea. 
Many foreigners have the firm belief 
from seeing our movies, that the popula- 


tion of the United States is made up 


Director, 
Food Supply Division, Institute of 


about equally of cowboys and penthouse. 
dwelling millionaires. In this country 
there is a widespread if somewhat vague 
idea that Latin America is a land of easy 
living, so far as food is concerned 


Buy Many Foods Abroad 
It is true that Latin American coun. 
tries export considerable amounts of a 
few cash crops, such as coffee, cocoa 
Brazil pro- 
duces some rice and beef for foreign sale 


Chile normally also has 


beams, sugar, and banana 
surplus” rice, 
Argentina, of 
course, was a world leader in the export 


peas, beans, and mutton 


of meat, grains, oilseed, and other Tem- 
perate Zone agricultural products. But 
with the notable exception of Argentina 
virtually all of the Latin American coun- 
tries were far from self-sufficient in food 
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roduction, even on the basis of the 
present very low consumption levels. 

Tropical America must import large 
quantities of wheat flour, lard, corn, and 
other foodstuffs—much of it from the 
United States. Before the war, these 
food imports totaled more than 1,500,000 


tons annually. 


Some Basic Reasons 


Inadequate methods of farming form 
the most important reason for this con- 
dition. Great numbers of people are em- 
ployed in food production, but they grow 
so little that these neighbor nations are 
left with nutritional deficits each year. 
However, problems of storing, shipping, 
and marketing food are grave contribut- 
ing factors. 

It is frequently hard for a foreigner to 
realize the high degree of economic isola- 
tion that exists between one Latin Amer- 
ican country and another, and between 
different regions in the same country. 
For instance, a general surplus of food 
in southern Brazil ordinarily would not 
do much toward ameliorating a shortage 
in Brazil’s “Northeast,” which is the 
victim of recurrent violent droughts. It 
is more difficult, and may be more ex- 
pensive, to send food from Santos to 
Teresina than it is to send it to Europe. 
Nor is this situation confined to big coun- 
tries like Brazil. The capital of Hon- 
duras, Tegucigalpa, and Puerto Cortez 
on the Caribbean coast of the same coun- 
try are only a little more than 70 miles 
apart “as the crow flies.” Yet rice in 
northern Honduras used to be sent on the 
long journey by ship to Cuba, because 
that cost less than the haul to the capital. 


Monoculture’s Draw Backs 


The traditional emphasis on monocul- 
ture for the export trade obviously means 
that there is less good land for domestic 
food production. However, most Latin 
American governments are becoming 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the cycles of 
“boom and slump,” the draining off of 
capital in unproductive land speculation, 
and the problems of disposing of huge 
unwanted surpluses brought on by com- 
plete dependence on this one-sided kind 
of agricultural economy. They are in- 
creasingly seeking to encourage diversi- 
fication. 

General weakness of purchasing powell 
in Latin America also is a factor that has 
retarded the development of agricultural 
resources for domestic use. It must be 
taken into account in any discussion of 
the marketing problem. Nevertheless, we 
heed not worry about it in connection 
with the immediate business of increas- 
ing food production. Available data in- 
dicate that both the demand for more 
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locally grown food and the money to pay 
ior it are available now. This spread be- 
tween the market demand and the avail- 
able supply of food will continue for some 
time to come. The job at present is to 
produce more food and to get it to the 
people who are asking for it. As we 
shall see later, increased production in 
itself will help to solve the problem of 
purchasing power. 


Gradually, Through Hard Work 


This increased production will come 
gradually, and it will entail plenty of hard 
work. Latin America has little to offer 
in the way of flat, open prairies with rich, 
black earth awaiting the gang plow. If 
these countries were the “untouched 
lands inviting an easy conquest” pictured 
by some enthusiasts, the Latin Ameri- 
cans would have found it out a long 
time ago. A population map of South 
America will show that people still are 
concentrated in the Andes area and along 
the coasts. Much of the mountain region 
had been farmed by Indians before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. Since the col- 
onization, the best and most accessible 
land has been cultivated for centuries, 
and it has been depleted and eroded. 
Diseases such as malaria have prevented 
the pioneering of otherwise promising 
hinterland areas. And there has been 
a deficiency in the capital, the transport, 
the marketing facilities, and the money- 
paying customers needed to spur coloni- 
zation schemes. 

Animals and plants upon which Tem- 
perate Zone agriculture rests were de- 
veloped through centuries of breeding 
and selection to yield maximum returns 
under “European” conditions. The Rus- 
sians and the Canadians have been busy 
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One of the “older methods” of transporting food products in Latin America. 


proving that wheat production can be 
pushed toward the poles, but, until re- 
cently, no such concerted effort has been 
made to adapt crops and animals to 
warmer and more humid zones. Whereas 
frost annually destroys the army of in- 
sects that oppose the North American 
farmer, in the lowlands of Latin America 
the army often gains new and ravenous 
recruits in geometric progression 
throughout the year, and, when the 
farmer does harvest a good crop, heat, 
humidity, and bugs are likely to dispose 
of it in short order before it reaches the 
market town. 


Challenging Potentialities 

But, if we grant that the Latin Ameri- 
can farmer has a hard row to hoe, it is 
a pretty sure bet that he could do a 
better job if he had good seeds, better 
insecticides than fire, and better tools 
than the ox-drawn plow and the ma- 
chete. The prospects for improvements 
are assuredly challenging. 

What would an increase in Latin 
American food production mean in 
human and economic terms? Take one 
Andean country, for example. The 
great mass of the people are farmers, 
living at a bare subsistence level. But, so 
far as the economic life of that nation is 
concerned, they seem to stand outside its 
boundaries. Because of the low level of 
preductivity of these farmers, both they 
and the urban dwellers are short of food. 
The country’s commercial, as opposed to 
subsistence, economy, depends upon the 
export of minerals. But a large share of 
the foreign exchange created by these 
sales abroad is used to buy foreign goods, 
and to pay for the expensive business of 
transporting such merchandise by ship 
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and train to the Altiplano mining area, 
12,000 feet up in the Andes. 

If the production of food in the rural 
regions of that country could be in- 
creased—as it certainly can with more 
modern methods—a greater amount of 
this exchange could be spent for imports 
other than food. Such capital could be 
used, for instance, to create small in- 
dustries. It thus could help to convert 
an essentially stationary economy into 
an expanding economy, bringing more 
and more of the people who are merely 
managing to ezist into the commercial 
life of the country as producers, con- 
sumers, and customers for foreign goods. 

If it seems strange that the other 
American Republics, with land areas two 
and one-half times that of the United 
States and populations devoted chiefly 
to agriculture, should have food prob- 
lems, another of the chief worries of the 
rest of the Hemisphere may seem equally 
surprising. In an area with 133,000,000 
people, government leaders, economists, 
and practical businessmen are perpet- 
ually concerned with “the shortage of 
manpower.” All sorts of immigration 
schemes have been considered in an effort 
to get more people to move into relatively 
undeveloped areas, and to obtain ordi- 
nary workers for industrial jobs. 

Food—or the lack of it—actually is 
largely responsible for this situation. 
According to the League of Nations’ 
standards of nutrition, an adult needs at 
least 3,500 calories to do a full day’s work. 
A League survey of 31 urban districts in 
one of the better-fed and more highly 
developed Latin American countries re- 
vealed that only half the workers in these 
areas, scattered from one corner of the 
nation to the other, had a ration that 
could be described even as “barely suffi- 
cient.” In the capital itself, the poorest 
wage-earning group was represented by 
the amazingly low figure of 979 calories 
per adult male unit—far below the 
League’s level of “desperate malnutri- 
tion,” which is 1,500 calories. The 
poorer workers of a big industrial city in 
another region averaged only 1,500 in 
daily calorie intake, and some of them 
got only 1,000. 


Calorie Deficiencies 

Surveys throughout the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics show even more alarming 
calorie deficiencies in less-developed 
areas. However, these statistics do not 
give the full nutrition picture. The Latin 
American menu is heavily on the starchy 
side and low in protective foods. Lack 
of knowledge about a balanced diet makes 
for malnutrition among both rural and 
urban workers even in productive agri- 
cultural regions. An eminent authority 
in a great east-coast country declares: 
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“Eighty percent of our industrial work- 
ing population consumes neither milk 
nor fruit, nor green and yellow vege- 
tables, and the remaining 20 percent 
consumes them in extremely small 
quantities.” 

This widespread malnutrition is bad 
enough in itself, but, naturally, it also 
means that the Latin American falls 
much easier prey to contagious diseases 
than does the worker in the North. 


People as “Capital” 


All of this adds up to the fact that the 
productivity of the Latin American is 
low, aS compared with that of better-fed 
workers elsewhere. In this connection, 
there has been much discussion of lack 
of education, rural background, and so 
on, but the same thing is true even in 
unskilled jobs. It is poor nutrition that 
is responsible for this condition. The 
final proof of this fact comes in the ex- 
perience of companies that have pro- 
vided their workers with plenty of the 
right kind of food on the theory that this 
would be a salutary and materially bene- 
ficial measure. In these cases—and there 
are a growing number of them—the man- 
hour output of the ordinary run of work- 
ers and their ability to handle compli- 
cated and tedious jobs has shown a 
revolutionary improvement; practical 
businessmen report that, as a result of 
the nutritional betterment, the workers’ 
performance compares favorably in every 
way with that of industrial workers in 
the more highly developed portions of 
the world. 

People—healthy men and women—are 
the basic capital needed for economic 
development. Production is the key to 
prosperity, and production means in- 
creasing the productivity of the workers 
The average Latin American is poorly 
paid today, but he also is having some 
trouble, in various instances, in “de- 
livering the goods.” A increase in the 
health and the productivity of the la- 
borers will mean that economic output 
can support higher wages. And these 
higher incomes for rural and urban 
wage earners—the consuming public— 
will mean an increasingly effective do- 
mestic market for greater and more di- 
versified agricultural production. The 
two types of production and programs 
go hand in hand. 


Real Key to Trade 


Purchasing power is the real key to 
foreign trade. Canada, one of the most 
highly industrialized, and one of the 
most productive countries agriculturally, 
in the world today is our neighbor on 
the North American continent, with 
many of the same products of farm and 
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factory to sell. Yet the Canadians, wit, 
the British, are our best CUStomery 
Eleven million Canadians, because 
have the money to spend, buy 
slightly less from the United States than 
do 133,000,000 Latin Americans. 

The program for solving the 
American food problem already is in be. 
ing. It has proved its adaptability ang 
practicality during four difficult War 
years. The instrumentality of that pro. 
gram is the cooperative “servicio,” a joint 
organization made up of Uniteq States 
and Latin American technicians, wo. 
ing within the framework of the host 
government. 

During the war, when shipping was 
short and U-boat wolf packs were on 
the prowl, the “servicios” gave Priority 
to two important jobs. They helped to 
feed United States soldiers, sailors, ang 
airmen in the Brazilian “bulge 
through which troops were funneled 





into North Africa and Italy—in the 
Canal Zone, in Peruvian and Ecuadorap 
bases, and in the South Atlantic Fleet, 
They grew food for Latin American 
workers in strategic areas while these 
were producing scarce alloy metals, in- 
dustrial diamonds, rubber, quartz crys- 
tals, rotenone, and some 60 other vital 
materials needed to speed the victory, 

At the same time, however, they were 
planning and working to aid Latin Amer- 
ican governments in the development of 
food-production resources to solve the 
problem of undersupply and undercon- 
sumption and were helping to train local 
people to carry on the battle as the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs’ assist- 
ance is gradually withdrawn. 


Work Eminently Practical 

All the work of the “servicios” is prac- 
tical. They do not limit themselves to 
detailed studies and written recom- 
mendations. Instead, they actually set 
up and operate extension services, farm- 
credit systems, demonstration tracts, 
machinery pools, seed-distribution sys- 
tems, and practical training programs. 

Their approach to problems is broad. 
Instead of sending isolated specialists, 
the Institute tries to set up in each coun- 
try a small but well-integrated coopera- 
tive technical mission to install tested 
methods and develop local materials in 
meeting specific food-supply problems. 

The “servicio” workers never forget 
that the real problem is how to get more 
food to the people, and that better tech- 
niques of farming are only a means 
to that end. 

In Honduras, they found that, by help- 
ing to complete one small section of the 
country’s north-south highway, they 
could do much to bring a cheap supply of 
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and the greater possibilities, in vegetable 


raising 


rice to the capital and other cities in 
the south. 

In Paraguay, where hundred of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of food have gone 
to waste because of the lack of storage 
and marketing facilities, they drew up 
plans for a system of grain silos in the 
chief producing centers, and a combina- 
tion refrigerated warehouse and market 
in Asuncion. The Paraguayan Govern- 
ment now is building this 
own funds. 

New methods of drying corn in ovens 
and storing it in fumigated bins to pro- 
tect it from humidity and the ever- 
present tropical insects were devised by 
technicians in the joint organizations in 
several Caribbean countries, 
relieve the food shortage 


system with its 


helping to 


Fishing Stimulated 


Since most of the population of Latin 
America is concentrated near the coasts, 
development of the fishing industry 
should do much to correct diets that are 
especially deficient in proteins. In Peru, 
the “Servicio” called upon the U. S. For- 
eign Economic Administration for tech- 
nical help in expanding the nation’s fish- 
ing and in improving the methods of 
handling fish in Lima. The technicians 
supplied by FEA gave practical sugges- 
tions covering everything from better 
fishhooks to better boat design. AS a 
result, a dozen modern, Diesel-powered 
Craft were added to the small fleet of 
Sailboats plying out of Callao. An ice 


United 
States to supply the fishermen, so that 


plant was imported from the 
they could operate farther out to sea and 
work for longer periods of 


The whole process of getting the 


remain at 
time 
fish from the boats to the customers was 
speeded up, and proper refrigeration at 
the port and in the municipal market in 
Lima insured not only more food but a 
safe food supply 

The Institute food-supply program in 
11 American republics has cost the 
United States some $9,000,000, less than 
a fifth the cost of one battleship. In 
addition, the other nations put up 
$4,000,000. This greater burden on the 
part of the United States was to be ex- 
pected, in view of the fact that many 
of the early projects had as their purpose 
the feeding of United States fighting 
men, but the burden of financing is being 
shifted increasingly to the local govern- 
ments. The aim of the program is local 
financing of all project operations, with 
the United States agricultural specialists 
continuing to offer technical and admin- 
istrative help. 


“Servicio” in Peru 

Peru offers one convincing demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by a 
broad cooperative attack on national ag- 
ricultural problems. Its experience also 
shows how United States businessmen— 
and farmers—can reap immediate as 
well as long-term benefits by helping 
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their neighbors attain a better standard 
of life. 

During the war, while imports of food 
were seriously curtailed, the demand for 
food in Peru increased because of the 
arrival of United States armed forces at 
the Talara base, and the shifting of 
workers to the trans-Andean rubber- 
gathering areas. To remedy this emer- 
gency situation, the Servicio established 
food-production projects at strategic 
points in the country. But it also 
launched a plan for the balanced de- 
velopment of Peru’s agricultural 
resources. 

This plan was carried directly to the 
farmers of Peru. The Servicio asked 
them what their troubles were, what 
they needed in order to do a better job 
of farming, how they thought they could 
improve their way of life. The techni- 
cians did not have to wait long for the 
answer. The farmers needed good seed, 
and they had been unable to obtain it. 
Children were hungry for milk, but they 
could not get dairy cattle adapted to 
life in high Andean valleys. They 
wanted to buy United States tractors, 
harvesters, cultivators; but, with the high 
freight rates, one farmer alone could 
hardly afford to buy them. People 
needed their products, but they were un- 
able to store and market crops. Above 
all, they wanted to be shown the every- 
day practical things that make farming 
a less harsh and more productive task. 

The Servicio took the direct line of at- 
tack. It imported high-yielding seed, 
good hatching eggs, Duroc Jersey and 
Poland China hogs. Brown Swiss dairy 
bulls, adapted to the Alpine climate, were 
sent by United States breeders to im- 
prove the local stock. Holsteins, adapted 
to lower areas, and the heat-tolerant 
Santa Gertrudis cross, which may do 
well in the Peruvian “montana,” also 
were brought in 

The Servicio set up an $85,000 revolv- 
ing fund for the purchase of United 
States machines. It helped farmers or- 
ganize to buy these machines for use in 
their own cooperative pools. The farm- 
ers, of course, were required to pay back 
the amount of the purchase. They 
spent $160,000 on tractors, rice-thresh- 
ers, grain drills, sprayers, plows, and bet- 
ter hoes and other “hand cultivation” 
tools, and were clamoring for more. 


Marketing Problem Tackled 


The joint Peruvian-American organi- 
zation also tackled the marketing prob- 
lem. It planned and helped to build a 
system of warehouses for the collection, 
storage, and sale of food. Agricultural 
agents in one region found out about 
surpluses and shortages in the other. 


(Continued on p. 19) 
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razilian Vegetable Oils 
orm Source of Big Trade 


From Brazil’s Luxuriant Jungle Regions, and Its More Cultivated Areas, 
Come the ‘“‘Big Four’’ of the Oilseed Business—Babasst, Oiticica, Castor, 


Cottonseed—Foreign-Trade Commodities of Much Importance tothe Nation 


and to Purchasers Abroad; Today a Huge Upsurge Is Evident in This Field 


RAZIL PRODUCES an astonishing 
B array of oil-bearing nuts and Seeds, 
many of which have been collected, proc- 
essed, consumed or exported in con- 
siderable quantities. The vegetable-oil 
and oilseed industry of Brazil, however 
has revolved to a great extent around a 
big four: cottonseed, babassu kernels, 
castor beans, and oiticica seeds. They 
will retain their importance in 1946. 

Final vegetable-oil production figures 
for 1945 are expected to fall some 10,000 
or 15,000 metric tons below the 161,953 
tons recorded for 1944, but this reflects 
the unusually small cotton crop of 1945 
rather than a general downward trend 
in oil output. For the four principal 
vegetable oils, estimates of the 1945 pro- 
duction are available. 








Uzina Fortaleza 


vegetable-oil plant 


Digested (by Commodity Analysis 
Staff) From Report by KENNETH 
Wernimont, U. S. Agricultural 
Commissioner at Rio de Janeiro 


Value of Output Skyrocketed 


In volume of production and exports 
of both vegetable oils and oilseeds, 1941 
was easily the peak year of the 1935 
44 decade, although production in 1944 
came close to the 1941 level. The value 
of vegetable-oil production, on the other 
hand, rose from 79,321,248 cruzeiros in 
1935 to 418 558.667 cruzeiros in 1941, fell 
slightly in 1942, but in 1944 skyrocketed 
to an all-time high of 751,127,840 


cruzelros 


in the Brazilian State of Ceara 


Accompanying tables (p. 15) show pro- 
duction and exports of the principal gj. 
seeds and vegetable oils in 1935 and from 
1941 to 1944. Production figures for 1945 
are not yet available, and export figure: 
for 1945 cover only the first 8 months 


Cottonseed Ol Trade 


Sao Paulo’s low cotton crop brought 
Brazil's output of cottonseed oil for 1945 
down to an estimated 65,000 tons at the 
year’s end. This is the smallest figure 
1936 10,911 metric tons less 
than the 1935-44 10-year average 

From 1935 to 1944, an average of 69 
percent of all vegetable oils produced in 
3razil consisted of cottonseed oil. This 


since ana 


ratio has 
the wal 


gradually been reduced sine: 
Started because old plants en- 
gaged in processing other types of veg- 
etable oils, especially babassu, castor, and 
expanded and new 
built. Thus, in 1944 
cottonseed oil constituted only 64 per- 


cent of the vegetable oil pro- 
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Best a 
‘onsumption ol 
and in 1945 


remarkable 


timates show domestic 
cottonseed oil in 194 
exceeding 70,000 metric 
increase over 1935 
when consumption was estimated at less 
than 20,000 ton Part of this increase 
can be explained by its use in salads and 
cooking in place of expensive and scarce 


vailable e 


tons—a 


olive oil, which has to be imported. 
Brazil’s cottonseed oil are 
reported as the lowest in Several years, 
to the position a year 
Since an all-time record crop of 


stocks of 


a sharp contrast 


axvO 
cotton was harvested in the State of 
Sao Paulo in 1944, there was a heavy 


carry-over of cottonseed and its byprod- 
ucts when the 1945-46 commercial crop 
year began on March 1, 1945. The cro? 
harvested: in central Brazil in 1945 We 
less than half that of 1944. Continued 
high domestic consumption and relé 
tively heavy cottonseed-oil exports dur- 
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ing the first 8 months of 1945 had re- 
duced stocks greatly by the end of the 
year. 
Because of the large carry-over from 
1944, total cottonseed-oil export figures 
for 1945 are expected to exceed 21,000 
metric tons, or slightly more than the 
1935-44 average of 20,740 tons. Prac- 
tically all of the 1945 exports went to 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Typical export prices at the beginning 
of 1945 ranged from US$0.1015 per pound 
for unrefined oil in bulk to $0.1495 per 
pound for refined oil in drums, all f. 0. B. 
Santos. Because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining export licenses, prices declined 
slightly in the latter part of 1945. Ex- 
port contracts were made at the end of 
December 1945 on the basis of $0.10 per 
pound in bulk, and $0.115 per pound in 
drums for semirefined oil, f. 0. b. ports. 
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Brazilians cracking babassu nuts. 




















TABLE 1 Vegetable-Oi Production in Brazil. 1935 and 1941-1944 
In metri¢e tons 
) 4 42 ot 1444 
Babasst H24 \, 784 6, 731 6, 327 13, S64 
istor S34 & UY] & 542 18, GA 12, 728 
wonut 212 1, 224 1, YON 2, 820 2, 739 
Corn j S42 0) 1, 042 1, 495 
ttonseed 29,411 seu 74 SO, TOF 103, 779 
ttonseed-peal 72 4, 530 
Linseed a} S, SS 7, 004 1, OSS 7, 200) 
Murumuru soe 1% mF oo 514 
Oiticica__. O44 S 19] *) 1, 136 &, O00 
Peanut 122 10 1, 16 6, 048 3, 407 
cuuba H3 His 652 1.079 
thers s ] 2.017 2 O15 2, M4 
Pot LD t 124, Ger 1.9 
{5207 bat luded 
Source: ] Brazilian Ministr Agr 
Paste 2.—Production of Principal Oil-Bearing Nuts and Seeds in Brazil, 1935, 1941-1944 
In metric t 
4 42 4 1944 
Jabassa ker Jt 72, 16] #), TSO Ww, 170 25, O74 
stor bear 14. O88) 73, 011 120, Sie 141, 36 154, 239 
ttonseed 714 173, 673 S79, 559 158, 37 1, 161, 434 
Licuri nut ; s, 224 4, SY] 4,451 1, 240) 
Murumuru kerne ) , 152 HSS , 302 2 (27 
Oticica seed 1). OS] 2, B32 t. 44s 10, OM 
iS j wi) aa wo 4. ON4 84.714 
source: Product Statist Service, Brazilian Mir Agricult 
TABLE 3.—-D.rports of Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds from Brazil. 1935 1941-1945 
In metric ton 
a3 4 “42 4 1044 1945 
Baba ut 1! 657 7 140 1, OY] 
{ astor ¢ ISS 1 Mw > 527 20 7, 916 3, 453 
Coconu 175 1 33] 10 IAS S72 
( ttons i 2 $58 17. 148 ; 4 s 544 20, YO 
Murumuru 13 4 isd) sts 11 
) Ica | 1.¢ 6, 606 O76 Q72 6, 394 4, Baa 
; cuuba allow 10 Ons S l 133 242 
ther t AN rir St 1, 033 
rot Os) 4) 23, 20 24, 639 2 ( $4, 52 
Babassti kern + He 1, 2H 20, 343 21, 747 6, 780 O40 SAL) 
Castor beans 71, 572 S| 116, 169 155, 685 45, 47¢ 10S, 264 
Cottonseed ao! 787 ai 
Licuri nut , 655 3. 27) 
Murumuru kern DSN 760) 14 a4 10) S87 
sesame seed 252 244 122 2, 144 14s 
coum nuts 1, S70 321 ay) 10) 1, 280 
her oilseed ae 4 ‘) 175 IRS S4 
Total « 194,010 272, 060 l O58 183, S3¢ 4, 36 SASS 
First § mont 4 
? Not available 
Source: Economic and Finane il Statistical Service, Brazilian Ministry of Finanes 


Developments in Castor Field 


Brazil’s castor-bean production in 1945 
rose to 165,000 metric tons, an apprecia- 
ble increase over the 154,000 tons pro- 
duced in the preceding year. The lead- 
ing producing area in the country is the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

The 1945 output of castor oil is ex- 
pected to exceed the 1944 figure of 12,728 
metric tons. It will be less than the 
18.956 tons reported for 1943, but well 
above the 1935-44 average of 7,923 tons. 
The processing of castor oil for export 
has been discouraged by the high value 
of the seed in comparison with the oil, 
especially during the last 2 years. 

Exports of castor beans in 1945 
amounted to slightly more than 130,000 
metric tons, in line with the 10-year 
average of 130,132 tons. Nearly all ex- 
ports of castor beans during the war 
were shipped to the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Though castor-oil exports amounted 
to less than 5,000 metric tons in 1945, 
compared with the high of 12,629 tons 
in 1943, they were substantially greater 
than the 1935-44 average of 3,045 tons. 
The United States has been the leading 
importer of Brazilian castor oil since 
1941, but Canadian buyers took sizable 
quantities in 1945. Prior to 1942, Ger- 
many was an important outlet. 

Export prices for castor beans were 
booming at the end of 1945, with quota- 
tions at US$95 to $100 per long ton, f. o. b. 
ports—a considerable contrast to the $75 
paid for castor beans under the U. S.- 
Brezilian agreement of July 1, 1942. 
After expiration of the agreement on 
June 30, 1943, prices fell as low as $60 
a long ton in September and October 
1944. 

The long-range outlook for the castor- 
bean and castor-oi] industry in Brazil is 


(Continued on p. 50) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


39 2. Argentina—Alfredo 
Roffe, Ades & Cia., 


Luggage: 17, Srur, 


Machinery: 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 20, 21, 22, 29, 33, 35 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 


representing 
Azcuenaga 513, Buer 


Os 


‘ ‘ : ° & Aires, is interested in teztiles : 
buying or selling in the United States, abies Supplies: 44 arrive: May 2, via Miami Length anal 
or in United States representations. Metals and Minerals: 16 6 months. U.S. address not known at rt 
Most of these trade opportunities have Novelties: 8, 17 present time 
been reported by American Foreign Office Supplies: 7, 8, 13, 30 3. Australia—William Hedley Ladd, repre. 


Paper and Paper Products: 8 
Pharmaceuticals: 32 

Photographic Equipment: 19 

Pipes and Smoking Accessories: 37, 41 


senting Maypole Provisions, 261 Little Collings 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
product Scheduled to rive 
during May, via San Francisco, for a Stay of 


Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 


delicatessen 








; ‘ or ‘ ; oO : Se SS ( 7 

formation concerning each export or Plastics: 8, 20 SS eee © George Lewis 

tunity. includi World Radios: 13 326 Haight Street, San Francisco, Cali 

import —_ unity, including 7 OF Railroad Equipment: 7 Itinerary: San Francisco, New York City, and | 

Trade Directory Report, is available to Refrigerators: 13 Washington, D. C 
g 

qualified United States firms, and may Sound-Recording Equipment: 43 4. Australia—Gordon B. Peddie, represent. 

be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- Teztties: 1, 2, 6, 8, 12, 17, 28, 35 ing Swallow and Ariell, Ltd 


Stokes Street a 


Tools: 8, 24 Port Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 


mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 


: Upholstere Supplies: 34 nachinery for the manufacture Of biscuits 
partment of Commerce, or through its (crackers), especially modern packaging mg. 

, : y . } ; ta ; t - , eu 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested Foreign Visitors chinery. she exact Gate of his sis am ark 
United States firms should correspond 1. Argentina—Federico Augsburger, repre- oe = sary “y Pap oa . pape will for 

se e ‘ . ‘ a or 2 montns ». a ress: ©, Cs a , 
directly with the firms listed concerning senting Barrell-Warburg, Ltd., Pte. Luis Saenz Bank of Commerce. 344 Pine Street pte ing 
: : > 277 2nos Aires, is intereste -I- ce ; , eek ae a ry 
any projected business arrangements. Pens Scr, EMaeCs Aires, is interenen in tes cisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chi. m1 
tiles and yarns of wool, cotton, and rayon Le! 


cago, and New York City 





While every effort is made to include 




















Scheduled to arrive: May 5, via Miami Sees iiactael ie - ad 
only firms or individuals of good repute, Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address see 7 ‘See “~~ ny ~ aha rise repre- Str 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- Lowengart & Co., 315 Fifth Avenue, New York aaa Rh iagpesaowry A iel . de ‘ i pr nal ™ 

ep IY inerary: New York City, Philadelphi: Street, Mile End, Adelaide, is erested in 1 
sume any responsibility for any trans- N b ee tary: New York City, Philadelphia oduction of agricultural machinery, ms. ™ 
‘ 5 en SVON - 

actions undertaken with these firms. body building, pumping machinery, and pal 

The usual precautions should be taken in of ene water Sorting oqUcgment. Siam 

: — arrive during May, via San Francisco, fora 
all cases, and all transactions are sub- ; stae of 8 mont U. S. address: % Am Bo 
ject to prevailing export and import con- ( ‘hilean Manutac ture! tralian Government Trade Commissioner's ™ 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is Wants To Produce ee eee ae ri 
recognized that many of the items speci- igo ie’ : eae Regge Barter: . ye nag vi 
5 - itts rh etroit hicago . $s 4 
fied as export opportunities are in U.S. Chemicals — —— ge Cl 
zs Racine, Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, Les le 
short supply or that full facilities for A manufacturer of coal-tar de- Angeles and San Francisc a 

private trade may not have been reestab- rivatives in Santiago. Chile, is anx- 6. Bolivia—Szloma Erbesfeld, 149 a 
ie ; . > > shir . Street ‘ochabamba, 1 intereste ry te 
lished in some of the areas from which ious to produce, under license, “ > . -— ' “i oes al ‘ 
. * s _ . ee Sen seein i on ; ‘ pectauy ayo Col nd Be 
inquires have been received. However, chemical products manufactured uled to arrive toward the end of May for 6 a 
many United States foreign traders are by United States firms stay of approximately 6 months. U. 8, ad- di 
proceeding now with negotiations for According to. advice received dress: c/o Herman Hoff, 1058 Southern Boule- Li 
business when conditions permit.) from the American Commercial Oe ae 2 ve a C - ~! nton, repre ‘ 
= ‘ solivia rederick Stant - 4 
] d 7 L + di —_ | Attache at Santiago, the Chilean senting Antofagasta & Bolivia R.R Co., La te 

naeKx, 2) Commo ilies | firm—Sociedad Quimica Nacion- Paz, is interested in purchasing ratlroad sup- 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered | al—is interested in making both plies, and office equipment. Scheduled to & 
Items in Sections Below] ' rrive about May 20, via New Orleans, for 4 te 

, strié ar retail chemical arrive an may < onde hep 
Agricultural Implements: 19. industrial and stay of 2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o British Ss 
Aircraft, Automotive Equipment, and Acces- products. In the latter class, the Consulate General. Canal Building, New L 
sories: 9, 19. | firm is primarily concerned with Orleans, La., or c/o British Consulate Gen- d 
Ball Bearings: 36. | coal-tar derivatives. eral, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- S 
Bicycles and Accessories: 45, 41 | At present, Sociedad Quimica | ary: New York City and New Orleans 

Canning Equipment: 16, 18 : ; é a . 8. Brazil—Mario A. Costa, Director of Costa 
Chemicals: 32, 46. Nacional is using 95 percent, or & Haesbert, rua Senhor dos Passos 45, Porto t 
Clocks; 39. 14,000,000 liters, of Chile’s coal tar. | Alegre, is interested in the purchase of and c 
Clothing: 11. It also manufactures paints, insec- representation for cutlery and similar instru- 0 
Construction Equipment: 17. ticides. and ammonia. A recent ments; office supplies, including stationery c 
Cutlery: 8. = mee . hardware and tools; plastic novelties; and is 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances 13 World Trade Directory Report on fi ne-quality rayon tertiles He is now in this 1 
Fishing Equipment: 18. the firm is available on request. country for a visit of 2 months. U. S. ad- t 
Foodstuffs: 3. Interested American manufac- dress: Hotel Lincoln, Eighth Avenue and c 
vane: BN. turers should address their com- Forty-fourth Street, New York 19, N. Y. ; 
General Merchandise: 11, 19, 22. 31. munications to Sociedad Quimica 9. Brazil—Fernando Maia, representing his | 
Glassware: 17. ; ? » : own firm, at rua Da. Claudina 145, Rio de | 
Hardware: 8, 14, 23, 25. Nacional, Agustinas 1121 (Casilla Janeiro, as well as Joio Maia & Cia., Ltda, : 
Hides and Skins: 38, 40. 2407), Santiago, Chile. The Rio de Janeiro; Vivacqua Viera, S. A., Vic- ‘ 
Hotel Equipment: 42. Spanish language is preferred. toria: and Mostra Francisco, Se. mi Sao Paulo, ] 
Jewelry: 17. is interested in equipment, machinery, and 

Leather and Leather Goods: 15, 17, 26. 27 raw and packing materials for the pharma- 
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4 — Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
— Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Winona, 
rs we ona ‘ . ‘ . Minn., San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
Mexican Builders To Import Supplies and Equipment 17. Panama—Rufus 'T. Weischadel, repre- 
senting A. Fastlich, 29 Central Avenue, 
; ; ; ’ , ai , -. Panama City, is interested in purchasing 
aS £ » ment are needed for a new loft building now under con- 
Supplies and — S direct from American manufacturers gift- 
struction in Monterrey, Mexico. ware, novelties, jewelry, crystalware, dry 
According to the American Consul General in Monterrey, the following goods, construction material, and luggage. 
are required and will be imported from the United States: Two elevators, Scheduled to arrive about May 10, via New 
bees . F F F Orleans, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
ir-¢ nit, bathroom equipment, electrical equipment and é 
an air conditioning - t, 7 m - acd. be ~ © Mr. J. Henry Schroder, Banking Corpo- 
accessories, plumbing supplies, glass, bui ding hardware, and the i e. ration, 46 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
esenting The building is being erected primarily for the factory and business office Itinerary: New Orleans, St. Louis, Columbus, 
Perse of the Zapaterias Marroquin, S. A., said to be the largest manufacturers of Chicago, and New York City. 
ed to ; , : 18. South Africa—F. S. Mendel, represent- 
oalers in : +S yrther exico. 
Of Visit: and dealers in shoes in northern Mexico 7 ing Concentra, Pty., Ltd., and African In- 
n at the The owners, Leopoldo and Jose Marroquin, will occupy the basement, first shore Fisheries Development Corp., Ltd., both 
and second floors. Three additional floors will be rented as lofts. The area of Cape Town, is interested in fish-reduction 
—_ of each floor will be 375 square meters. and tage yr nae = canning equip- 
° ins : : Be er 4 res , ment, and fishing boats and gear. He is 
soncrete is already up to the third story, but the building will probabl : 
ested in The concrete is already up t : rd story, B I 5 scheduled to arrive about May 31, probably 
O arrive not be ready for occupanc¢ y before June 1947. via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
» Stay of Manufacturers in a position to furnish the above-mentioned supplies and Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
; <a equipment should correspond directly with the architect, Ing. Luis F. Flores, — San Francisco. 
‘ a ae ae j ead ‘ ee oo ae aa orld Trade Directory Reports being 
ity, and Edificio La Nacional, Desp¢ cho 306, Tercer Piso, Padre Miér y Paras, Monter prepared. 
rey, enclosing descriptive literature. 19. South Africa—J.G. van der Merwe, P. O. 
pers Box 42, Heilbron, O. F. S., is interested in 
arn ———— _ = —  ———— motorcar distribution, films and motion pic- 
eeu tures, agricultural implements, and general 
s 
) § sean ‘ merchandise. Scheduled to arrive about 
ng me- ceutical, cosmetic, perfume, and soap indus- months. U.S. address: 1108 Brummel Street, April 30, via New York City. for a sti t 
ul is not tries; helicopters; manufacturtng machinery Evanston, Ill. Itinerary: New York City, ; ; ae nehe 1 re, ss A som - 
isit will for the following: clothing, soybean process- Boston, and Chicago. i haan — Satan U. 8. henemegpaor “"— 
anadian ing, flask and bottle production, milk indus- 15. Jamaica—George Peters and Franklin Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, 
n Fran. try. Scheduled to arrive: May 9, via Miami J. Tingle, representing E. A. Issa & Bros., New York, N. Y. 
0, Ch Length of visit: 3 months or longer. U.S Ltd., Kingston, are interested in purchasing World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
address: c/o M. Kearn, Bunge Corp, 80 Broad footwear, all types of leather and leather pared 
— Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, goods, and imitation leather. Scheduled to 20. Sweden—Olof Bennich, representing 
Victoria New York City, Philadelphia, Providence, and arrive: May 24, via Miami, Length of visit: Ingeniorsfirman Belos, AB, 74 Regeringsgatan, 
sted in Washington, D. C 1 month. U. S. address: © Charles Weill, Stockholm, is interested in the purchase of 
T, Mo World Trade Directory Reports being pre- Inc., 101 W. Thirty-first Street, New York, and representation for plastics, raw materials 
Ty, and pared N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Boston; and manufactures, especially new items; 
heduled 10. British Honduras—-Thomas Findlay possibly St. Louis washing machines; tractors, 10 to 20hp. He 
“y pry Bowman, representing John Harley & Co 16. New Zealand—Ian A. Harvey of Alex- is now in the United States until June 15 
i - Belize, is interested in bottling machinery ander Harvey & Sons, Ltd., P. O. Box 315 U. S. address c/o Swedish Chamber of Com- 
Sioner's and general merchandise Scheduled to ar- Auckland, C. 1., is interested in obtaining merce in the United States, 45 Rockefeller 
N.Y rive: May 3. via New Orleans Length of technical information about the manufac- Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Charles- 
1, D.C, visit: 2 month: U. S. address: c/o G. H ture of collapsible tubes, printing tin-plate, ton, W. Va., Chicago, and Detroit. 
nerve Charbonnet, 316 Chartres Street, New Or- ferro-enameling, and improvements in can 21. Sweden—Ernest Kjeligren of A. P. Kjell- 
ty, Los leans. La tinerarv: New Orleans. Atlanta making Scheduled to arrive late in May, grens Brodfabrik AB., Orebro, is interested in 
and New York City via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 bakers’ machinery and equipment, baking 
Jordan 11. Colombia—Shukri Khayatt of Impor- months. U.S. address: ©, General Printing ovens, packing machinery, etc. Scheduled to 
in dy tex—Ch. Khayatt y Cia., Calle 14, No, 7-16, 
Sched- Bogota, is interested in purchasing haber- 
y for a dashery, men’s clothing, and gift merchan- f - — sail aateneees 
oe dise. Scheduled to arrive May 25, via Miami 
ule- ; , : 

Length of visit: 20r 3 months. U.S. address | i oa x: , — - : ’ . : 2 : 

c/o Cluett Peabody & Co., 2 Park Avenue, New British Firm Seeks License on Semiaut Matic \ alve | 
ag York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Bos- 
9 ton, Chicago, and Washington, D. C Watson Water Softeners, Ltd., of England, wants to negotiate with an 
cot as Colombie—Baward Shato of Shaio Mijos Ameri rater-softening manufacturer who holds patent rights on a 
led to & Co., Calle 12, 8-56, Bogota, is interested in | maarchenen = — e : . ° = ‘ 

, for a tertile machinery, yard goods, and yarns. | semiautomatic valve. 

“ Scheduled to arrive: May 24, via Miami Specifically, this firm hopes to obtain a license to make and distribute such 
| Ww : . Pay ; oe 

Pos oe of nec 4 or 5 months. U. S. ad- | a valve throughout Great Britain on a royalty basis. In addition to the 
» ress: c/o Sex ouse, 325 East Forty-first | lies ee : » £ a6 1 > inve j xis > 
Itiner- Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York | United States patent, it would be desirable to have the invention registered 

City and Philadelphia | under a British patent number. 

Costa 13. Cuba—Raul Lamelas, representing Cul- The valve, particularly if adapted for use in household plants, must be 
yo je Paneer Obispo 527, Habana, desires to economical to produce, as the market is highly competitive. It should also 
ontac merican manufacturers or exporters raaAtie a rearti ; , j =) 

instru- of electric refrigerators, radios, washing ma- be re adily convertible into a fully automatic one. . ; 
onery; chines, irons, and other electrical appliances According to a dispatch from the American Embassy in London, the English 
s; and He is also interested in typewriters, adding company has operated Nat-Rol Works, Watford, Hertz, since 1904. A World 
“ ps aaa calculating machines, files and Trade Directory Report is now available on the Watson firm. 

. ad- office equipment He is now in this See ? * oa td ties . . alte sain 
e and country for an indefinite stay. U.S. address American manufacturers are advised that Watson Water Softeners, Ltd., 
4 c/o Perez Trading Co., 15 Moore Street. New handles both domestic and industrial plants and is the actual producer of the 
ng his York 4,N. Y chemical used in the Base Exchange process. As production is being held 
Rio de 14. Eire—Patrick F. Quinlan, representing up at present, this company would appreciate a prompt response from anyone 
Ltda., J. P. Newsom & Co., Ltd., 20-21 William interested in its reauest 
., Vice Street, Limerick, is interested in general , ' — 
Paulo, hardware. He 1s scheduled to arrive early in 
y, and May, via New York, for a stay of about 3 “ a eerie « 
arma- 


6932337 16 
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arrive May 26, via New York City. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce in the United States, 
45 Rockefeller P:aza, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul. 

22. Tunisia—Armand Raccah, 11 Rue 
Charles de Gaulle, Tunis, is interested in 
purchasing agricultural machinery, engineer- 
ing machinery, and general merchandise 
He is now in this country until May 31. U.S 
address: c/o Hotel Taft, Fiftieth Street and 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Supple- 
mentary to announcement in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 19, 1946.) 


Import Opportunities 


23. Belgium—Leon Bray, 38, rue du Trone 
Brussels, has for sale a collection of original 
art bronze models of doorknobs, hinges, key 
plates, and other articles pf this type. The 
collection weighs about 2 tons and could 
be acquired for about 200,000 Belgian franc 
This firm, founded in 1878, is in liquidation 
as the result of the death of the proprietor. 
A catalog is available, on a loan basis, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S 
Department cof Commerce, Washington 25 
D.C 

24. England—Manchester Repetition En- 
gineers, Ltd., Reynolds Works, Chell Street, 
Manchester 12, offers as of interest to Ameri- 
can engineering shops profile turning attach- 
for use with automatic lathes or 
turret lathes. This tool is patented. A de- 
scriptive brochure is available, on a loan 
basis, from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

25. England—Oddie, Bradbury, and Cull, 
Ltd., “Plaza Hall,” Portswood Road, South- 
ampton, Hants., would like to market the 
Oddie fastener and quick release pin. The 


ments 


der license in the United States. A descrip- 
tive folder is available, on a loan basis, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S 




















British Manufacturer Wants 
His Item Made in States 


The English manufacturer of 
“LIT Firelighter,’ a device for 
lighting boilers and open grates 
without paper or wood, is seeking 
contact with an American firm 
equipped to manufacture this prod- 
uct under license in the United 
States. 

The article is sold throughout the 
United Kingdom by department, 
hardware, and fuel stores at 642d., 
or approximately 12 cents per pack- 
age. The American Commercial 
Attaché reports that each “LIT 
firelighter” is capable of lighting 
six fires; that its sales volume is 
large. 

Anyone interested in this manu- 
facturing opportunity should write 
| directly to the English producer 
| and patent-holder, Fubex Ltd., 

Birkett House, 27 Albemarle Street, 
| London, W. 1, England. 
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Department of 
D. C 

26. Italy—Ditta Giuseppe e Bruna Persia, 
6 Via dei Neri, Florence, produces a line of 
high-grade leather gloves, and is in a posi- 
tion to export substantial quantities. 

27. Italy—Susini & Sacchetti, 12 Borgognis- 
ti, Florence, has available for export 
ver articles in the distinctive Florentine 

style, including handbags, stationery holders 
photograph albums, cigarette cases, picture 
fremes, jewelry boxes 


Commerce, Washington 25, 


i} 


Export Opportunities 


28. Algie Charles Nathan, president of 
Union des Representants pour Achat et Vente 
Tissus Importation, 2 Rue Adrien Gras Con- 


stantine, Algeria, desires urgently to receive 


cabled offers on heavy cotton prints; bleached 
and dyed cotton cloths 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
yared 
29. Belgiun Brasserie Royale de Laeken 
184, Chaussee d’Anvers, Brussels, desire ur- 
hase quotations on ele omechanical coal- 
Oo n-ha rLé equipme f ised " 


30. Belgium—Robert Bron Editions 


Star 101 rue de Lint it Brussel 
lesires purchase quotations on dé 
lip? ? [ 
7 Dp hold ) ( Y ] 
( enc “al ve mA fype- 
ribb 











( mac ar li 
3. Belg Maalder Va ( 22 
Scheldeb d, Her f de f u 
34 3 Cie Rix 36Ba. ( e de 
B elle Brussels-F de r ‘ 
1uU up é 
‘ i] 
35. B S G Ave T - 
uay, No. 70, ¢ 152, La P cde 
hase qu \ 
a 7 JD K I ea 7 
100 40, 125 40, 150/40 denie crude i1 ne 
to be used ir I u lot un- 
F ear w 1 
2 r4r ¢ ¢ ised 
yr kn + y 
7.00 Kl l 1¢ ] 
iea 1di¢ ( ¢ 
CO t ul W 
spec c ] 000 ‘ es er min ute 
egular-size s he du e elec C- 
powerec t ¢ ised W ri I un 
li€ Y unk l I ma- 
te l¢ he ] 
( t Vv neé e ( 1ons I I 
type, 250 movement De minute 2 
omb f € 3 me wide 26 fine 
é - ered, 3.5 t < ular 
r finishir proce I be worked from 
he bale 
36. England 1 (Gre Britain Ltd 
32. Shaftesbur ue, I W de f 
yurchase quotations on ball bearing re- 
quirements: 160,000—7/32°’ di 160,000—7.5 
mm.; 135,000—11/32 mm 135,000—13 /32’’; 
135,000—7/16’’: 50,000—10.5 mm.; 70,000—10 
mm 40,000—-15 /32 40 ,000—17 /32 120,- 
000 2/32 40.001 19 /32 40.000 21 32’ 
40 000—23 /32’’ 240 000—7 32 520 000 
9 /32 520.000 5/16 540.000 3/8 360.- 


000—1/4’’; 150,000—-1/2’’; 130,000—9 16 
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Canadian Farmers Will Sel] 
Estrogenic Raw Material 





Users of estrogenic raw materigy 
are advised of a Canadian source of | 
supply. According to the Amerj- 
can Consul General at Montreal, 
the Canadian Department of Agri. 
culture is seeking an outlet for a 
number of farmers who are en. 


gaged in the production of uring 
E. U 

American firms or laboratory 
gents, preferably in New York 
State or vicinity, who are interesteq 
n purchasing this product should 
write directly to North Winship, 
American Consul General, Mont- 
real, Canada 











7, Bond Street 
St. Helier, Jersey, Channe! Islands, desires 








ir se 6g AINg pipes in 
mail qué € 
38. Ita Fa & Marini 25 Lungarn 
Serristori, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
ff ) used in the 
‘ er han dicra 1 
39. I ~ 4 G Guce 47 V 
1 V N I ae res pl 
qu g clocks; tru 
ce K ers, and the 
ike 
40. Ite Ss f 12 Borgognis- 
ti, Florence, desiré purchase quotations 
r heep and calf 
used in the leathe handicraft in- 
lustry 
1. Jta Vittorio Zandegiascomo, 1 Corso 
Trieste, desires purchase quotations on smok- 
e! ders, metal pipe 
t it 
412. Merrie Bu A. Pase de R 
ma 107, De ( 4 Mex D. F., re- 
que i | l t mm manu- 
ire f ( rniture 
( ( undry, res- 
aur on it} und sun parlors of a 
200-room hotel in Mexi D. F Quotations 
f b. factory or preferably i. f. Mexican 
fr entr ! d be mpete as to weight 
ck d ximate delivery date after 
receipt I rae! ( rres} ndence in hg- 
} Spanish should be addressed to R. A 
D Auditing Department f the above- 


umed Mexican firm. Cable address: RADAY 


43. Ne erlan Ingenie Bureau 
Leist: en Besslin Handelsvennootschaf 
Project 530 Prinsengracht, Amsterdam, C 
desires purchase quotatio! n sound record- 

g r producing equip ? 

44. Netherland Koninklijke Pharmaceut- 

e Fabrieken Brocades-Stheeman & 
Pharmacia, N. V., 27 I iersgracht, Amster- 
dam, ¢ desire ir e quotations on 
crimped cott bandage »,000 to 10,000 


quare yards, preshrunk and elastic both 


lengthwise and cr vise Interested firms 
ire requested to send all offers to: Afdeeling 
Verbandwattenfabriek Bandage Factory 
sectior 75 Voorstad Nijmegen 


a t Novex Handelmaatschap- 
N. V., 3 Krammerstra Amsterdam, Z., 


desires purchase quotations on bicycle tires 
and accessorte 

46. Panama—Florencio Icaza of Icaza & 
Cc Ltd., P. O. Box 2140, Panama, wishes 
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following: 


Diesel hauling tractors of 45 h.p. 


self-propelled Diesel graders 
Caterpillar ditchers 

pavement graders 

paving machines 

steel silo for portland cement 
steel silos of 100 tons each 
concrete spreader with vibrator 


.700 steel forms for cement 

2 10-ton truck chassis 
earth-compacting machine with 
transportable asphalt plant 

| 2 asphalt paving finishers 

1 Diesel roller—10 to 12 tons 

20 6-ton truck chassis 

3 Diesel 76 h.p 
2 Diesel 50 h.p 


~~ eR DNHeK NK SHH DN =) +) 





The National Airport project 
Autarquica de Obras Municipales, 
| Rosas 537, Buenos Aires. 
| agency 








Argentina Needs Equipment for Constructing Airport 


Bids are invited on supplying machinery and equipment required in the 
construction of a new Argentine National Airport at Ezeiza. 
the Counselor for Economic Affairs at the American Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
approximately 3,700,000 pesos ($US925,000) has been appropriated for the 


10 self-propelled Diesel earth movers. 
4 earth movers with tractor attachment 
Diesel Caterpillar tractors of 110 h.p. 
Diesel Caterpillar tractors of 80 h.p. 


scarifiers with tractor attachments 


capacity 50 tons 


concrete spreaders without vibrators 
concrete finishing machines with gasoline motors 


a capacity ol 


excavating machines 
excavating machines 


2 Caterpillar Diesel 40 h.p. tractors 
3 gasoline loading machines 
2 Diesel rollers—12 to 14 tons 


is under the supervision of the Direccion 
Division Suministros, Avenida Julio A. | 
All bids should be submitted to this governmental 


According to 


100 tons per hour 




















to contact a miner or mining concern in a 


position to export up to 1,000 tons annually 


of sulfur and/or calcium phosphate for ag- 
ricultural purposes. Mr. Icaza princi- 
pally interested in a concern located near a 
shipping port in order that freight charges 
may be as small as possible 

47. South Africa—Meyer & Meyer, P. O 
Box 122, Potchefstroom, Transvaal, desires 
purchase quotations 1 complete plant 
and machinery for the manufacture of 100 


bicycles per day 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 


Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia; Iran 

Bakeries—Peru 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Ecuador 
Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 


Dealers—Argentina 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Algeria: Chile: Egypt 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, 
Publishers—Chile 

Radios and Radio-Equipment 
turers—Switzerland 


and 


Manufac- 


Latin America’s 
Food—“‘Servicios”’ 


Aid Advance 


(Continued from p. 13) 


direct 
putting an 


They arranged for the 
of food and seed, 
senseless waste. 


transfer 
end to 


have entered en- 
thusiastically into the food drive. New 
gardens are burgeoning from Trujillo to 
Arequipe, and there are constant appeals 
for more 


Townspeople, too, 


seed. The garden drive was 
coupled with a nation-wide educa- 
tional campaign to acquaint people with 
the importance of a balanced diet. 

An agricultural extension 
manned entirely by Peruvians, has been 
set up by the Servicio, and is carrying 
improved farming methods to the people 
in all sections of the country. Local com- 
mittees of farmers in each district are 
assisting the agents in their work. A 
Spanish-speaking home economist from 
the United States recently joined the 


service, 


Servicio staff, and she is planning to be- 
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gin the same kind of practical educa- 
tional program for the farm wives of 
Peru. 

This same general pattern of activity is 
followed by servicios elsewhere. It would 
be foolish to maintain that these pro- 
grams are already transforming Latin 
American agriculture. They are only a 
beginning—but they are a promising one. 


Enduring Contribution 


The last of the servicio agreements 
will expire in 1947. Whether this type of 
Hemisphere collaboration is continued or 
not, the organizations will have made an 
important permanent contribution to the 
welfare of the countries they once served. 
They will have helped to create enduring 
“people-to-people” friendships. Their 
experience will be a valuable guide to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, as it considers plans 
for an attack on the world problems of 
insufficient food supplies. 

However, the other Americas are hop- 
ing that United States technical co- 
operation will continue. At the Third 
Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, held in Caracas last August, their 
farm experts passed a resolution request- 
ing that this joint work be carried for- 
ward “so that it may render the maxi- 
mum benefits.” 

Here is the way a Panamanian news- 
paper editor expressed the matter, after 
the Conference: 

“The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs should continue to function in 
some form or other during the postwar 
period. Its wartime experience will 
make it a valuable instrument in the 
work of promoting the economic uplift 
of many Latin American countries to a 
level that could make them good con- 
sumers of United States products, thus 


contributing to maintaining the high 
standard of living in that country. 
“The organization that has been 


created and developed to a high point of 
perfection under the stress of the de- 
mands of war has acquired too rich an 
experience to be scrapped or broken up 
into unrecognizable parts. The time 
during which it has been organized and 
has functioned is too brief for it to have 
passed on adequately to the people 
among whom it operated the great 
wealth of knowledge it acquired through 
scientific observation, study, and experi- 
mentation. All this would be lost if it is 
not allowed to continue into the postwar 
period with the program its trained per- 
sonnel evolved until the people they 
sought to help at the beginning are 
steadily on their feet, and on their way 
toward handling things for themselves.” 
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News 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olive Oil; Export Quota Established.— 
The Argentine Government has estab- 
lished an export quota for olive oil, 
amounting to 10 percent of annual 
domestic production, according to a press 
release of the Argentine Department of 
Industry and Commerce, dated April 5, 
1946. The Export-Import Bureau will 
issue the required export permits in ac- 
cordance with requests from interested 
parties, subject to the presentation, in 
each case, of the documents which it may 
consider necessary. 

Nineteen Additional Items Under Ex- 
port Control.—By terms of Resolution 
No. 2585 of March 23, 1946, published 
in the Boletin Oficial of March 27, 1946, 
the Argentine Government has extended 
the system of prior export permits to 19 
additional items. The resolution imple- 
ments decree No. 34683 of December 31, 
1945, which authorized the Department 
of Industry and Commerce to prepare a 
list of articles of prime necessity subject 
to prior export permit. 

The 19 additional articles subject to 
prior export permit requirements are as 
follows: Chicory, corkwood and manu- 
factures, birdseed and millet, articles of 
straw, cane, wicker and the like, spirits 
in general, footwear in general, ginger 
ale, vegetable and animal sponges, chew- 
ing gum, ice and dry ice, hops, lumber in 
general, construction materials, gourds, 
hay, bird feathers, industrial-chemical 
products in general, scholastic equip- 
ment, tobacco in all forms. 

[For announcement of decree No. 34683 of 
December 31, 1945, and of list of foodstuffs 
subject to prior export permit requirements 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 6, 1946, 
and May 18, 1946.] 

Export Restrictions Lifted on Horses 
and Modified on Mules and Asses.—By 
terms of decree No. 34425 of December 31, 
1945, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
January 24, 1946, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has removed all restrictions on the 
exportation of horses and modified the 
export restrictions affecting mules and 
asses. Henceforth, the exportation of 
mules over 5 years of age will be per- 
mitted only after the Argentine Ministry 
of War has satisfied its own require- 
ments. The exportation of asses over 
1.25 meter in height and less than 12 
years of age is prohibited. 


by COUN 
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Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Validity for Import and 
Export Licenses for Industrial Products 
Exrtended.—Import and export licenses 
for products within the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Economic Affairs in Belgium 
will henceforth be valid for 6 months, ac- 
cording to a notice in the Bulletin Officiel 
de la Chambre de Commerce de Bruxelles 
of December 20, 1945. Licenses granted 
before November 15, the validity of 
which had not expired on that date, are 
automatically validated for a corre- 
sponding length of time even if the pe- 
riod indicated on the license is for a 
shorter period. The certificate of pri- 
ority is always valid for the same period 
as the license 





The Cover Picture 





Toward More and Better 
Food 


The Office of Inter-American 
Affairs furnished the photograph 
that constitutes our cover picture 
this week. It shows one phase in 
the production of vegetable seed- 
lings at Belem (Para), Brazil. 
Note the movable roof, to keep out 
the torrential rains and extremely 
hot sun of that tropical Amazonian 
region. The picture serves, of 
course, as an additional illustra- 
tion for one of our feature articles 
| this week—on “Latin America’s 
| Food.” Former President Hoover’s | 
| prospective trip to Latin America | 
| in connection with the world food | 
| crisis makes this article particu- 
| larly timely, we feel—and we be- 

lieve it brings out many facts that | 
are not generally known. 
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Similar extensions are not apDvlicable 
to licenses granted by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Supplies for such com. 
modities as beverages, spirits, food prod. 
ucts, and the like. 

[For previous notice of period Validity 


import and export licenses, see Foreign Com 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 18, 1946.] 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Control; 


Jeeps: Special Customs Classification 
Established.—A special customs classifj. 
cation for jeeps imported into Bolivig for 
agricultural purposes has been estab. 
lished, providing for a basic import duty 
of 2 percent ad valorem plus a surcharge 
of 160 percent of the duty, by a supreme 
decree of March 27, 1946, in La Paz. The 
general sales tax of 6 percent of the duty. 
paid value, the customs surtax of 23 per- 
cent of the duty, as well as all other 
charges regularly made on imports, will 
be applied to jeeps 


Brazil 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro 


Efforts of the Government to halt in- 
flation had not been effective up to the 
middle of May, and prices of Some com- 
modities continued to rise, although 
those of prime necessities were officially 
frozen at their February 15, 1946, level. 
Freight rates on coastwise and inland 
shipping were increased 35 percent, ef- 
fective May 1, with the exception of 
those on specified essential foodstuffs. 
The Federal Foreign Trade Council took 
measures aimed at eliminating black- 
market operations in the limited num- 
ber of new passenger automobiles ar- 
riving in Brazil. Ceiling prices of such 
cars were fixed by the Service For Li- 
censing Customs Clearance of Imported 
Products. The Council has now fe 
quested all State governments and that 
of the Federal District to prevent the 
transfer of ownership of new passenger 
cars except under express authorization 
from the Council. The Prefecture of the 
Federal District canceled the call for 
bids on 60 complete busses with a mini- 
mum capacity of 60 passengers. Pul- 
chase is now to be made directly in the 
United States through the Brazilian 
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Army Purchasing Commission, with two 
specific American makes specified. 

According to the press, the import 
license regime, which was suspended on 
December 28, 1945, is to be reinstated. 
It is reported that the Minister of Fi- 
nance has already approved an order to 
that effect, which he sent to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs for his signature 
as well. No information was divulged as 
to the commodities to be included in the 
new list, but preventing imports of obso- 
lete machinery is given as the main 
reason for reinstating import licenses. 

There has been a recent rise in the 
quotation of Brazilian Federal Govern- 
ment bonds as a direct reSult of legisla- 
tion promulgated on April 8 permitting 
banks to maintain up to 50 percent of 
their required reserves deposited with 
the Bank of Brazil in securities of the 
Federal Public Debt at their face value, 
as well as the provision in the new ex- 
cess-profits tax law of April 10, per- 
mitting part of the excess profits frozen 
to be invested in the same manner. 
Two decree-laws of financial importance 
were promulgated on May 4. One is 
aimed at lending all possible assistance 
to facilitate bank mergers, particularly 
to permit larger banks to absorb smaller 
ones that have little economic future. 
At the same time the Government indi- 
cated a policy of discouraging the es- 
tablishment of additional small com- 
mercial banks in the immediate future. 
The other decree-law provides for extra- 
judicial liquidation of those banking 
establishments which find themselves 
unable to continue normal operations. 
Its main purpose is to protect depositors 
by assuring a gradual and systematic 
liquidation of assets which otherwise 
would have to be hastily sacrificed. 

A popular Housing Foundation was 
established by decree-law on May 1, to 
foster construction of workers’ housing. 
Funds are to be derived through forced 
loans to the Foundation amounting to 
¥% of 1 percent on all land transactions 
exceeding 200,000 cruzeiros (US$10,000) 
in value and of 15 cruzerios (US$0.75) 
per square meter on all building con- 
struction involving more than 200 square 
meters. The forced loans are repayable 
in 30 years and will bear interest at not 
more than 6 percent. Large industrial 
establishments as defined by the Minis- 
try of Labor, Industry, and Commerce 
may be required to construct residences 
for their workers. This applies to both 
existing plants and to new enterprises. 

Preliminary data for principal ports 
would indicate that Brazil's coffee ex- 
ports in April probably reached 1,400,000 
bags ‘compared with 1,095,000 in March 
and 815000 in February) and included 
at least 1,000,000 bags for the United 
States and 200,000 for Europe. Sales in 
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Austria Undertakes To 
Stimulate Its Foreign 
Trade 

The Austrian Government has 
set up a Chamber of Commerce 
(Handelskammer) with an Export 
Division, a Small Business (Ge- 
werbe) Division, and a Barter 
Bureau (Warenverkehrsburo) for 
the purpose of fostering foreign 
trade. 

Proposals for publicizing Aus- 
tria’s export potentialities through 
Trade Fairs in Austria and a per- 
manent sample show-room in the 
United States, as well as Trade 
Commissions to the United States 
for the purpose of furthering all 
types of Austrian business, were 
made at a meeting of the Austro- 
American Society. 

Items of greatest export signifi- 
cance to Austria include glass, 
magnesite, textiles, knit goods, 
wearing apparel, leather goods, 
smoking articles and novelties, art 
objects, books, manicure articles, 
cheese, and chocolate. 























the Santos market for export to the 
United States under the renewed sub- 
sidy (i. e., since March 20) reached 1,- 
600,000 bags by the end of April. The 
sales rhythm sagged considerably around 
the middle of April but has since recov- 
ered to a weekly level approaching 250,- 
000 bags. Market quotations in Santos 
rose 2 cruzeiros during 4 recent weeks 
on the futures contract for mid-distant 
months, to a level of 63 cruzeiros 
(US$3.15). As a result, export firms in 
Santos are having increased difficulty in 
obtaining coffees for the filling of 
American orders. 

Plans are being drawn for the liquida- 
tion of the National Coffee Department 
on June 30. It is expected that certain 
essential functions, such as the manage- 
ment of the Government coffee stock and 
the control of port entries, will be trans- 
ferred to other Government agencies 
By Government decision, the D. N. C. 
received authority late in April to make 
prompt redemption of the coffee export 
bonus certificates which had been issued 
to planters on farm despatch of their 
1944—45 and 1945-46 crops. By the terms 
of the original decree, these certificates 
were to have been redeemed only on 
proof of export, but the Government re- 
lented just before the close of 1945, to 
the extent of authorizing advance re- 
demption of 30 percent. The new au- 
thority, permitting redemption of the 
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final 70 percent, is expected to cause an 
additional 500,000,000 cruzeiros to flow 
back to the planters at a time when 
they particularly need credit for harvest- 
ing the new crop, which is more ad- 
vanced than normally for this date. 

The wheat and flour situation is still 
causing great anxiety, especially in Sao 
Paulo. Exportable surpluses of rice in 
Central Brazil will be reduced to some 
extent by mixing rice flour in making 
bread and through increased consump- 
tion of rice as a cereal. Corn-meal mix- 
ture is also being widely used. Arrange- 
ments have been concluded for Brazil to 
obtain 50,000 tons of wheat per month 
from Argentina during the next 10 
months. The meat situation in Central 
Brazil has eased somewhat, with packing 
plants resuming operations. Aphthous 
fever has broken out among cattle on the 
island of Marajo, near Belem, Para, and 
is seriously affecting the meat supply of 


Belem. 
Canada 


Airgram From U. $. Embassy 
at Ottawa 


The comparative stability of the Ca- 
nadian economy is a source of frequently 
expressed satisfaction on the part of 
Government officials and public alike, 
despite continued transitional problems, 
some acute. The immediate postwar 
unemployment peak was officially de- 
clared passed at the end of April with 
a narrowing spread between unfilled jobs 
and unemployed workers; it was much 
lower than many observers had antici- 
pated. The battle against inflation has 
been waged with relative success thus far. 
The reconversion of war industries has 
been largely completed, substantial prog- 
ress is being made in the resumption of 
civilian production although hampered 
by labor and material shortages, and a 
considerable expansion of civilian pro- 
duction capacity is under way with 
further expansion planned. Consumer 
demand generally remains ahead of sup- 
ply, and in many lines orders are con- 
tinuing to accumulate. The extent of 
duplication of orders is difficult to ap- 
praise but is almost certainly much less 
widespread than was the case after the 
first World War—largely because of the 
operation of priorities. 

The decline in the physical volume of 
business (which began early in 1944) 
may have been reversed in March and 
April 1946, according to preliminary cal- 
culations of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Output of basic products is on 
the whole well maintained, and on April 
15 the Minister of Reconstruction stated 
that, although the Canadian output of 
steel was doubled during the war years, 
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steel production was now greater than at 
any time during the war, and the indus- 
try is 10 months behind in deliveries. 
Production of popular consumer items is 
recovering substantially and in some 
cases is close to prewar levels. Produc- 
tion of automotive vehicles in March rose 
to 11,373 units, including 5,039 passenger 
cars, from 7,484 in February. The out- 
put of domestic-type washing machines, 
restrictions on which were relaxed in 
1944, are again close to prewar average 
with output in January of 8,942 units 
(7,722 electric) and in February of 9,515 
(8,129 electric). Producers’ sales of ra- 
dio receiving sets were 31,659 (75 per- 
cent electric table models) in January 
compared with 44,343 sets in the whole 
year of 1945 and 209,163 in 1942 when the 
manufacture of civilian sets was discon- 
tinued for the duration of the war. 

Canada’s total labor force was es- 
timated at 4,525,000 as of February 23, 
according to the second quarterly survey 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This represented a small decrease from 
the November estimate, an increase of 
125,000 in the number of males (‘due 
largely to demobilization) having been 
slightly more than offset by a decrease 
of 136.000 in the number of women due to 
retirement from the labor market. The 
total employment of 4,312,000 on the 
same date included 3,332,000 men and 
980,000 women. The effect on the labor 
force and on employment of seasonal 
factors has been obscured somewhat by 
the effect of demobilization and recon- 
version developments. The farm-labor 
situation remains acute, with the situa- 
tion in some Provinces described as “the 
worst in history.” Labor-management 
relations remained largely unchanged, 
but with increasing prospect of wide- 
spread demands for higher wages which 
might lead to strikes. 

Farming operations were reported 
making good progress; weather condi- 
tions have been generally favorable, and 
seeding has been ahead of normal in 
most sections. On the other hand, grow- 
ing unrest is reported in the farming 
community—contributing factors in- 
cluding acute farm labor shortage, al- 
leged maladjustment in various price 
situations (among which the recent 12}!2 
percent increase in the price of farm ma- 
chinery and implements has been widely 
protested), and what is claimed to be a 
growing differential in wages, hours, and 
working conditions between agricultural 
and industrial workers. 

Foreign trade has continued at the 
somewhat reduced level resulting from 
the virtual disappearance of trade in war 
materials and equipment. Domestic 
merchandise exports during the first 
quarter of 1946 totaled $520,610,000 
against $768,037,000 in the correspond- 
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Exporters Must Heed For- 
| eign Import Regulations 


Although United States export 
licenses for most commodities are 
now being validated without refer- 
ence to the existence of foreign im- 
port licenses, American traders are 
advised that it is still necessary to 
conform to the customs regulations 
of the importing countries. 

Recent dispatches received from 
the U. S. Foreign Service, partic- 
ularly in the Middle East, warn 
that shipments of goods are likely | 
to be seized or confiscated if they | 
are not covered by import licenses | 
where required. 


























ing period of 1945. Exports to the United 
States during the same perlods dropped 
from $279,564,495 to $186,350,746, and 
to the United Kingdom from $259,482,839 
to $139,582,503. Exports to British India, 
another leading Canadian market, were 
also sharply down, but shipments to 
Latin American countries, to European 
destinations and to British countries 
other than the United Kingdom and In- 
dia were substantially higher. Higher 
exports of food products reflected the 
vigorous Canadian effort to furnish addi- 
tional relief supplies, this problem hav- 
ing been one of the primary national 
preoccupations during the month. (‘All 
values are in Canadian dollars; 1 Cana- 
dian dollar=90.90 United States cents.) 

Foreign trade was also featured by an- 
nouncement of the change in the United 
Kingdom import policy under which 
“token shipments” not exceeding 20 per- 
cent of prewar shipments of specified 
goods by established manufacturers o1 
exporters in Canada and other oversea 
supplying countries would be permitted 
importation into the United Kingdom— 
the quota thus set up to be administered 
by the exporting countries. A trade mis- 
sion from the Province of Quebec was 
visiting Cuba and Mexico during the past 
month. 

The principal development in wartime 
controls was the suspension of price ceil- 
ings on a considerable number of addi- 
tional items and the granting of price 
increases on a wide range of other prod- 
ucts. For the first time these increases 
affected official cost-of-living items ap- 
preciably. Of particular interest to the 
United States, in view of the acute build- 
ing-material shortage, was the increase 
in lumber prices designed to increase the 
home supply, particularly of quality lum- 
ber. In announcing this change the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board stated 
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that, if it did not result in meet; 
domestic requirements adequately, COn. 
sideration would be given to reduction g 
exports without further domestic Price 
increases. Up to the end of the Month 
there had, however, been no decrease jp 
the total supply of Canadian lumber 
available for the American market, a). 
though restrictions had been placeg on 
the exportation of certain grades, 

Wholesale and retail trade Continued 
active, Easter retail trade being eXcep. 
tionally good. Credit and collection con. 
ditions remain generally good. Map 
new business enterprises are being estab. 
lished, a large proportion by demobilizeg 
Service personnel. The number of com- 
mercial failures remained small, although 
there was some increase during the first 
quarter of the year. A new low of 155 
failures had been recorded in 194 
against 1,392 in 1939. 

Most sections are anticipating an eg. 
ceptionally heavy tourist business during 
the current season, and every effort js 
being made to provide adequate accom. 
modation 

The Coordinating Committee of the 
Dominion Provincial Conference regs. 
sembled in Ottawa April 25, the principal 
subject of discussion being taxation ar. 
rangements between the Dominion ang 
the Provinces following the termination 
of the wartime tax agreement, expiring 
next year, under which the central] Gov- 
ernment has been exclusively imposing 
income, corporation, and certain other 
taxes. No agreement had been reached 
by the month-end 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 
Material for Manufacture of Welting, 
Inner Soling, or Similar Materials Per- 


mitted Entry into Canada at Reduced 
Rate for Temporary Period.—During the 





period November 12, 1945, to September 
30, 1946, paperboard or fiberboard, sin- 
gle-ply, not coated or impregnated, in 
rolls containing not less than 500 square 
feet, when imported by manufacturers of 
impregnated sock-lining base, inner sdl- 
ing, welting, or similar materials, for use 
only in the manufacture of such mate- 
rials in their own factories may be im- 
ported into Canada from the United 
States at the reduced rate of 10 percent 
ad valorem by the creation of a new 
tariff item (192f) 

The reduced ad valorem rates for the 
temporary period are as follows, with the 
normal rates in parentheses: British 
preferential, free (15 percent); United 
States trade-agreement rate, 10 percent 
(22'5 percent): and general, 25 percent 
(35 percent) 

The budget of October 1945 introduced 
the lower rates as new tariff item 173, 
but it ceased to exist when all the budget 
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resolutions were canceled effective No- 
yember 12, and such imported materials 
reverted to the higher rates noted in 


parentheses. 


|For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for November 10 and 


pecember 1, 1945. | 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Kunming, the capital and commercial 
center of Yunnan Province, is still cut 
off by lack of transport facilities from 
normal markets for its produce, and 
from sources of supply for imported 
goods and materials. In consequence, 
business activity in the city, as elsewhere 
in Yunnan Province, is at a virtual 
standstill. 

The Yunnan-Indochina railroad, 
which connects Yunnan with the port of 
Haiphong in French Indochina, has not 
been repaired, and service on this line 
reportedly will not be restored for some 
months, perhaps even a year. About 170 
kilometers of rails have to be replaced 
near the Chinese border, and numerous 
bridges and tunnels must be repaired or 
entirely rebuilt. In some cases, damage 
to supporting structures of these installa- 
tions was so severe that the construction 
of temporary facilities is not feasible. 

Formation of a company to operate 
long-distance bus service throughout 
Yunnan has been postponed, in large 
part because the needed capital could not 
be obtained locally. Limited bus and 
truck service has been resumed, however, 
on the Kunming-Hsiakwan stretch of 
the Burma Road section of the Stillwell 
Road, but prevailing freight rates keep 
commodity movements at the _ barest 
minimum. The only direct contact Kun- 
ming has with the outside world is by air 
with Shanghai or Canton. Until such a 
time as transportation facilities are 
again available, commerce and business 
cannot be expected to show any real 
improvement. 


SINO-FRENCHK AGREEMENT 


The Sino-French agreement signed 
February 28 of this year should offer 
some advantage to Yunnan producers 
when the railroad to Haiphong is re- 
opened to freight traffic. This agree- 
ment provided, among other things, that 
Chinese goods transported by the Yun- 
nan-Indochina railway might cross the 
border and go through Haiphong with- 
out payment of customs duties, and that 
Chinese goods transported on all rail- 
ways in Indochina would be exempt from 
transit dues or taxes. 

Before the port of Haiphong was 
closed in June 1940, at the intervention 
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of the Japanese, it handled most.of Yun- 
nan’s exports, chief among which was 
tin ore. Other mineral products, as well 
as Yunnan’s famed hams and a variety 
of fruits, were shipped across the Indo- 
chinese border and out to distant mar- 
kets from the port of Haiphong. 

So far this year, over-all prices in 
Yunnan have been fairly stable, even 
showing a slight decline, while they have 
spiraled crazily in other areas of China. 
Such items as coal, native-made cot- 
ton cloth, stockings, and other cotton 
goods have shown an increase in price, 
which has been offset by decreases in the 
price of rice, beans, sugar, and other 
food items. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that prices are not high; they are 
nearly 5,000 times those prevailing in 
1937, in terms of Chinese National cur- 
rency. 

CHOLERA IN CANTON 


Every effort is being made in Can- 
ton to popularize inoculation and spe- 
cific scientific measures to check the 
spread of cholera in that important, 
densely populated South China city. In 
consequence, individual requests for 
inoculations doubled during the first 2 
weeks in April, and the situation showed 
some improvement, both in the number 














Club Plans Bigger Role for | 
Cairo As Air Center 


The Royal Aero Club of Egypt, 
which closed its doors during the 
war and turned over its planes to 
the Egyptian Air Force, recently 
opened its new quarters in Cairo. 

The Club has been in existence 
for many years, and prior to the 
war it played an active part in the 
development of aviation in Egypt. 
Its members include Government 
officials connected with the Egyp- 
tian Civil Aviation Department, of- 
ficials of Misr Airworks, air-force 
pilots, and many prominent citi- 
zens, including H. M. King Farouk, 
who are interested in the develop- 
ment of aviation generally. 

Among the principal projects of 
the Club at the present time are 
the development of Cairo as an air 
center in international commercial 
aviation and the furtherance of 
private flying in Egypt. Plans are | 
being made for the purchase of | 
planes to be used by a flying club | 
and training school under the | 
sponsorship of the Royal Aero Club. 
Much interest is being shown by 
members in publications on Amer- 
ican aviation. 
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of cholera cases reported and in the 
number of deaths. Municipal, provin- 
cial, and Chinese Army authorities were 
cooperating with foreign relief agencies, 
despite lack of equipment, materials, per- 
sonnel, and funds. 

To help prevent spread of cholera, 
UNRRA, with the U. S. Army, provided 
by April 15 a total of 210,000 units of 
cholera serum, and expected to furnish 
an additional 500,000 units as soon as 
they could be procured. Bleaching 
powder was being obtained for Canton’s 
open wells (numbering 1,600), and DDT 
was to be used to spray the city. 


SHANGHAI PRICES 


Between March 11 and March 25, the 
value of the Chinese dollar in terms of 
United States currency showed some im- 
provement, and continued sales of gold 
bars by the Bank of China checked gold- 
bar prices to some extent. Commodity 
prices, however, showed no appreciable 
decline. Men’s leather shoes, which sold 
for the equivalent of $US45.28 on March 
11 were bringing $US60.25 on March 25. 
Americans, returning to Shanghai, who 
depended on their morning cup of Java, 
looked the other way and paid $3.50 per 
pound for imported coffee. 

Department stores reported that, al- 
though most retail prices had not 
changed appreciably, prices of certain 
goods in less ample supply rose from 10 
to 15 percent. Imported quality goods, 
the future import of which is either pro- 
hibited or is likely to be restricted by the 
new foreign exchange and trade regula- 
tions, have been removed from display 
in show windows, presumably for hoard- 
ing. Black-market prices for these 
goods increased as much as 100 percent 
in the 2-week period under review. 
Figuring prominently in these black- 
market goods—in China as in other 
countries—were nylon hose. Cosmetics 
and imported silk goods were also in- 
cluded. 

The price of rice in Shanghai rose from 
$CN31,000 per zah of 172 pounds on 
March 11 to $CN32,500 on March 25, an 
increase of 5 percent in Chinese National 
currency. Through the improved posi- 
tion of the Chinese dollar in relation to 
the United States dollar, this increase 
was 12 percent in United States currency. 

The price of soft coal for household 
use increased by 1 percent in Chinese 
currency but by 5 percent in United 
States dollars. Slack coal for industrial 
use was sold in the open market for 
$CN290,000 per metric ton on March 11, 
increasing to $CN295,000 by March 25. 
Prices of slack coal are fixed by the Fuel 
Control Commission of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government for use of the Shang- 
hai Power Co., Government departments, 
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military organizations, State railways, 
and other shipping. 

The price of chopped firewood during 
the period under review increased 62 per- 
cent in Chinese currency and 74 percent 
in its United States currency equivalent. 
Coal briquets and charcoal for household 
use showed a substantial rise in price 
also. Gasoline at the pump was selling 
at slightly higher prices, the result of an 
agreement between distributors and the 
Shanghai municipal authorities, where- 
as kerosene prices showed a sMall drop. 

Prices of peanut oil, granulated sugar, 
and laundry soap varied only slightly— 
enough to show a small decline in Chinese 
dollars but a moderate increase in terms 
of American dollars. Shanghai-milled 
flour rose, however, in terms of both cur- 
rencies, 

The cotton yarn and cloth market re- 
mained fairly stable during the entire 
month of March. In February, because 
of the steady rise in gold-bar prices, 
there was a concurrent increase in the 
price of cotton yarn and cloth, which 
reached a peak on February 23. (At this 
date, gold bars reached their highest 
point.) The reason for the present 
steadiness in the cotton market, in addi- 
tion to the relative steadiness of price of 
gold bars, is that, whereas domestic pro- 
duction is still only about one-third pre- 
war levels, outport requirements have 
not varied appreciably. The chief out- 
port markets currently are Chungking 
and Canton. As soon as communica- 
tions with North China are more fully 
restored, demand for cotton cloth and 
yarn is expected to increase considerably. 


GoLD-BAR PRICES 


Continued sale of gold bars by the Cen- 
tral Bank of China to legitimate gold and 
silver smiths in Shanghai tended to 
check the price of gold bars, which fluctu- 
ated only slightly during the March 11-15 
period. A total of 3,500 gold bars were 
sold in Shanghai during those 2 weeks, at 
a total value of about $CN5,800,000,000. 
The Central Bank of China announced 
that it will continue the sale of gold bars 
whenever necessary for the purpose of 
stabilizing the market. The Bank, in ad- 
dition to having large stocks of gold bars 
in its vaults, reportedly has large ship- 
ments en route from both India and the 
United States. 

The value of the Chinese dollar in ex- 
change for the United States dollar made 
further improvements, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the _ stabilizing influence 
brought about by the new temporary for- 
eign exchange and trade regulations. Al- 
though the official quotations of the Cen- 
tral Bank of China remained unchanged, 
the open-market rate of United States 
dollar notes, as quoted by licensed ex- 
change shops, declined from $CN2,120 on 
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March 11 to $CN1,985 on March 25—an 
increase of 6 percent in the exchange 
value of the Chinese dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Prohibition of Imports of 
Trucks.—China has temporarily prohib- 
ited further imports of trucks, accord- 
ing to information received from the 
U. S. Consulate General, Shanghai. 
Customs notification No. 51, dated April 
29, 1946, and issued by the Commissioner 
of Customs, Shanghai, notified the pub- 
lic that instructions were received by 
the Inspector General of Customs from 
the Executive Yuan of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government, through the Minis- 
try of Finance, temporarily prohibiting 
the importation of any trucks except 
those already shipped. 











Norway Whalers Home 
bound 


Six Norwegian whaling expedi- 
tions are now homeward bound fol- 
lowing a successful season in the 
Antarctic. The huge floating fac- 
tories accompanied by fleets of 
smaller whale boats are expected to 
arrive in Norwegian ports before 
the end of May. Reports of the 
season’s catch, radioed from the 
Antarctic, have set production at 
496,780 barrels, which at the pres- 
ent price of £70 sterling per ton 
represents 118,000,000 crowns of 
badly needed foreign exchange 

ne of the factory ships, which 
suffered propeller damage, was 
towed into Capetown, South Africa, 
and will not return to its home 
port with other members of the 
fleet 

The return of the whaling fleet 
from its first peacetime expedition 
in 6 years will touch off celebra- 
tions in the whaling centers of 
Sandefjord, Tonsberg, and Larvik 
on the lower Oslofjord 

In connection with Norwegian 
whaling operations, it seems worth 
noting that the whaling factory 
ship recently ordered by the Nor- 
wegian firm of Kosmos Incorpo- 
rated will be the largest ship ever 
to be built in Scandinavia. Now 
under construction in Goteborg, 
Sweden, the ship is over 638 feet 
| in length and will have a cargo 
capacity of 23,500 dwt. It is ex- 

pected that this floating factory 

will be completed for the 1947-48 

whaling season. 
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The notification stated that the action 
was taken in view of the large number 
of trucks ordered and already in transit 
to China. 

Discontinuance of Flood-Relief Sy. 
tax.—Discontinuance on May 1, 1946, of 
collection of the flood-relief surtax of § 
percent of the import duty was ap. 
nounced by Shanghai Customs notificg. 
tion No. 52, dated April 30, 1946. This 
surtax had been levied, together With g 
surtax for revenue, for a number of years 
additionally to the import duty. No an. 
nouncement was made of any change jp 
the revenue surtax, which is also 5 per. 
cent of the import duty. 

Individual Gift Packages Dutiabdle qj 
Regular Rates—The UW. S. Embassy 
Nanking 
spector General of Chinese Customs that 
individual gift packages imported into 
China are dutiable at the same rates nor. 
mally levied for corresponding goods im. 
ported on a regular commercial basis 
Goods imported for special purposes 
however, may be relieved of the exaction 
of such levies upon approval of a petition 
to the proper authorities in the Ministry 
of Finance. A new appeal must usually 
be made for special treatment in each 
specific case, but merchandise imported 
by such agencies as the Red Cross and 
UNRRA has been regularly exempted 
from customs levies upon the completion 
of certair established formalities, 
imported for official use by 
Chinese Government agencies are also 
exempt from payment of import duties. 
but this exemption does not apply to im. 
ports for semiofficial companies (for ex- 
ample, China National Aviation Corp. 

CNAC) or China Silk Co.) 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


, has ascertained from the In. 


Goods 


Application and Amount of Gross 
Sales Tax Revised.—The gross sales tax 
of Cuba established by law of October 


9, 1922, as amended, has been revised 
by decree No. 643 of March 27, 1946 
effective April 1, 1946 The tax was 


originally established at 1 percent and 
raised from time to time, the last in- 
stance being to 2.75 percent by law 
No. 7 of April 5, 1943, until the current 
revision. The tax as heretofore applied 
was collected in many instances at two 
levels, the wholesale and retail, thus 
making the total amount actually 55 
percent In Many Cases. 

Under the provisions of the new decree 
the tax will be collected only once—at 
the customhouse in the case of imported 
goods and at the place of production in 
the case of domestic merchandise. In- 
stead of one rate to cover all taxable 
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merchandise, however, there have been 
established several rates to cover the 
various types of taxable goods. 

Article III of the decree establishes a 
tax of 9 percent on the “purchase, ac- 
quisition, or introduction in whatever 
form of merchandise from abroad with 
the exception of certain specified mer- 
chandise on which the rates are lower. 
The tax on imported goods is to be com- 
puted on the value of t he merchandise on 
leaving the jurisdiction of the custom- 
house, and is payable at the same time as 
the import duty. 

Article IV of the law assesses on Cuban 
goods a rate of 9 percent of the value, 
with certain exceptions, except that the 
value of the goods shall be reduced by 
20 percent before computing the tax. 
Thus the tax on Cuban goods is in reality 
712 percent of the value. The tax on 
Cuban-produced goods will be collected 
at the center of production rather than 
at the sales outlet as heretofore. 

Certain exemptions to the tax of arti- 
cle IV are established by article VI and 
include products of charitable institu- 
tions or asylums; the free conveyance of 
commercial samples and printed or litho- 
graphed material used for publicity pur- 
poses; partially or wholly manufactured 
goods exported by the producer; the pro- 
duction of raw sugar, high-test molasses, 
and blackstrap. Article V provides that 
the following are not considered as in- 
dustrial activities and hence not subject 
to the tax: the production of raw ma- 
terials, and agricultural and industrial 
products by natural persons without the 
aid of hired labor; the preparation of 
fish for sale by fishermen or operators of 
fishing vessels; and the bottling and pas- 
teurization of raw milk. 

According to article VII, the rate of 
taxation will be 6 percent on essential 
food products, fertilizers, and animal 
feeds, and refined sugar, collectible in the 
same manner as prescribed in articles II 
andIV. The decree states, however, that 
essential foodstuffs shall be determined 
by the Ministry of Treasury, upon recom- 
mendation of the Ministry of Commerce 
in the case of imported foods and by the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the case of 
domestically produced foods. The ani- 
mal feeds and fertilizers subject to the 
6 percent tax shall be determined by the 
Ministry of Treasury upon the recom- 
mendation of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. When a particular product is des- 
ignated as subject to this tax, it shall not 
be necessary to renew application for 
each importation of the product. 

Section II of article VII provides a 
Sales tax of 2.75 percent on machinery 
and accessories; and fuels and lubricants 
for industries, public utilities, and agri- 
culture. The determination as to what 
articles are subject to this tax and which 
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Belgian Trade Mission in 
Egypt 

An unofficial Belgian economic 
mission visited Egypt during April 
to discuss Egypto-Belgian trade 
and transportation problems. The 
group was made up of representa- 
tives of the metallurgical, metal 
construction and machinery, chem- 
ical, photographic, and _ textile 
fields. 

The visit is indicative of Belgian 
interest in expanding further the 
growing trade with Egypt. 























buyers and importers are authorized to 
import goods subject to the tax shall rest 
with the Ministry of Treasury upon ap- 
plication from the interested parties, 
provided each application is accompanied 
by a favorable report by the Ministry of 
Agriculutre, National Transportation 
Commission or the National Public Util- 
ity Council. 

Also subject to the 2.75 percent tax 
are empty sugar bags imported or pur- 
chased by mills or refineries; condensed, 
evaporated or similarly processed milk; 
cheese or butter; fuel produced in Cuba 
with Cuban alcohol and sold by the 
manufacturer. 

By virtue of article XVI, the tax on 
exports of molasses is continued at 2.75 
percent of the value and must be paid 
by the exporter before the molasses can 
leave the Customs. 

By article VIII of the decree, taxes 
levied by articles III, IV, and VII shall 
not be assessed on Cuban industries in 
their purchases of imported or domestic 
raw materials. For purposes of the de- 
cree, raw materials are defined as those 
materials which “may partially or totally 
become part of the industrial product, 
or such as though not being a material 
part thereof, are nevertheless employed 
or consumed during the manufacturing 
process.” Also exempted from the taxes 
are seeds or breeding animals which may 
be imported or purchased directly by the 
cultivator or breeder. The articles and 
importers or buyers having a right to this 
exemption are to be determined by the 
Ministry of Treasury upon application 
of the interested party, with the approval 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Article XIV of the decree lists those 
natural or juridical persons subject to 
the tax of 2.75 percent on their gross 
incomes. These are essentially the same 
as those subject to the tax under the 
provisions of the previous gross sales 
tax. Exemptions from the tax are also 
covered by article XV, and include news- 
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paper and magazine publishers, non- 
profit clinics and hospitals, and charity 
shows and functions. 

Vegetable Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds: 
Import Duties and Tazes, and Consular 
Fees Waived for Limited Period.—Until 
June 30, 1946, vegetable oils, fats, and oil- 
seeds may be imported into Cuba free of 
import duties and taxes, and consular 
fees, in accordance with decree No. 817 
published in the Official Gazette of April 
16, 1946. Quotas of the duty-free prod- 
ucts will be accorded to the importers by 
the Ministry of Commerce in accordance 
with their sales and production capaci- 
ties. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Film: Import Taz Es- 
tablished.—In accordance with law No. 
1124 of February 25, 1946, motion-picture 
film imported into the Dominican Re- 
public for commercial exhibition is sub- 
ject to an additional tax of $2.75 per net 
kilogram. This law annuls law No. 1088 
of January 12, 1946, which had estab- 
lished a special import tax of $0.02 per 
foot of motion-picture film. 

The new tax is equivalent to $0.0061 
per foot. 

Textiles: New Import Tazes En- 
acted.—In addition to the existing duties 
and taxes on imports of textiles into the 
Dominican Republic, the following new 
taxes were created by law No. 1131 effec- 
tive March 16, 1946: 


Textile: Rate per square meter 
Cotton - os lr tarda as catia gp aaleienceomsocc, 
Flax, ramie, and other vegetable 

fibers, pure or mixed_________- $0. 04 
Rayon and artificial silk fibers, 

PURO OP WG inna iceenccen $0. 06 
Natural silk, pure or mixed______ $0.08 
ee ee ee $0. 20 
Cashmere, gabardine, and similar 

textiles, pure or mixed________ $0. 25 


Coffee, Cacao, Sugar, Molasses, and To- 
bacco: New Export Taxes Enacted.—By 
virtue of law No. 1140, effective March 
22, 1946, exports from the Dominican Re- 
public of coffee and cacao shall be sub- 
ject to a tax of 3 percent ad valorem in 
addition to the other export taxes al- 
ready in effect. The same law also im- 
poses an additional tax of one-half of 
one percent ad valorem on exports of 
sugar and molasses. 

Law No. 1131, effective March 16, 1946, 
imposes a tax of 5 percent ad valorem on 
exports of leaf tobacco. 

The above taxes will be collected by 
the Customs and will be used for public 
works and port works, according to the 
laws. 
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Permits for Travel to Southeast Asia Areas 


Permits to enter the Netherlands Indies were until recently issued by the 
military authorities of the Southeast Asia Command. This procedure has 
now been changed by the regulations for the control of civilian travel to 
territories under Military Administration in Southeast Asia. In transmitting 
these regulations, American Consul General Walter A. Foote, Batavia, Java 
advises that it is impossible for the Consulate General to guarantee living 
quarters in that city, since all houses, hotels, and the like have been requi- 
sitioned and are being used by the military authorities. Likewise, persons 
applying for entry permits to British territories are warned that for some 
time to come they will encounter difficulties in the matter of accommodation 
that the cost of living is high, that there are shortages of supplies of all kinds 
including furniture, bedding, and household utensils, and that there is a 
scarcity of road transport. 

Permits are required to visit the Netherlands Indies, Malaya, British Borneo 
(including Sarawak), Hong Kong, and French Indochina. Among the per- 
sons who may obtain permits to visit British territories are included persons 
engaged in public utilities and other essential services; professions; banking; 
merchandising, brokerage, and shipping; rubber; coconut and palm oil, tim- 

ber and other colonial products, mining, engineering and local industries 
Permits for visits to French or Netherlands territories may be granted to 
officials, technicians, and employees proceeding on duty or for purposes 
sponsored by the local authorities of the territory concerned, welfare and 
canteen workers, and other persons who can show reasons for entry satis- 
factory to the territory concerned 

Applications by persons in the United States should be made through the 
State Department or War Department in Washington, to the United State 
Liaison Mission Southeast Asia Command 

Complete copies of the regulations may be obtained from the U. S. Com- 
merce Department’s Field Offices or by writing directly to the Far Eastern 
Division, Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

















Transport and Communication 
dredging of 

Port Construction.—A special tax of 3 $800.000. The cost of the dredge t 
percent ad valorem on exports of coffee used was $1.000.000. The dredge i 
and cacao, and }2 percent on sugar and 
molasses, to be paid on each shipment, 
was created in the Dominican Republic 
by law No. 1140 of March 21, 1946, the 
total amount derived being consigned for 
port works. It is estimated that the in- 
come to be derived by the Dominican 


Ecuador 


General at Guayaquil 
Government from taxes under this law 
for the calendar year 1946 will total 
$315,000. 

Law No. 758 of December 12, 1944, pro- 
vides for improvement of the port of 
Ciudad Trujillo as follows: 


The foreign-exchange quota for 


second quarter of 1946 was revised e: 


in April because o! stron 


voiced by Guayaquil importe! 


(a) Construction of an extension of previous imports. The revised quota 
locates $1,080,000 for the maintenance of 
Ecuadorans abroad and $1,584,000 for di- 


1,000 feet to the already existing break- 
water; 

(b) Construction of 820 feet of rein- 
forced concrete bulkhead in the port area 
for dock purposes; 


rect imports by Government entities 


inforced concrete warehouses 800 feet 
long by 60 feet wide; 

(d) Construction of a marginal street 
to give access to warehouses. 

The total contract price for the above- 
mentioned improvement is $2,117,920. 


Quito, $1,647,360 (26 percent); 
$538,560 (8.5 percent 
(4.5 percent). 


the port area at a cost 


objection 


sired a quota more in line with this area 


Contract has been entered into for the 


property of the Dominican Government 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 


who de- 


ai~ 


yu 
of a total of $9,000,000. The remaining 
$6,336,000 is allocated by regions as fol- 
‘c) Construction of two steel and re- lows: Guayaquil, $3,864,960 (61 percent) ; 
Cuenca 
Manta, $285,120 


Decree No. 431 of April 3 estimates 
1946 production of rice at 2,500,000 quin- 
tals (believed by persons in the rice trade 
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to be a conservative estimate) ang re. 
quires the sale of 600,000 quintals to the 
National Distributor at 65 sucres & Quin. 
tal for domestic consumption, while the 
remainder may be exported freely to any 
market. Since the expected crop wilj 
probably exceed the milling aPacity jp 
the country, exporters are permitted to 
export unmilled rice until August 31. 
The Government is negotiating an eX. 
change of 120,000 quintals of rice for 
60,000 quintals of Cuban sugar, but this 
is not expected to interfere with the pri. 
mary purposes of the decree 

The arrival of unusually large imports 
plus a slow movement of local sales whieh 
has been evident during the past fey 
weeks has increased the requirements of 
importers for bank credit, which, per. 
haps as a result of heavy demand also 
for crop movements, has been tight. 

The prices of many imported items 
have continued to rise One explana- 
that importers with lim. 
ited quotas of foreign exchange tend to 
select those items which permit a higher 
profit margin 


tion offered 


A French construction company, which 
has done harbor-improvement work jp 
Pernambuco, Brazil, and Rosario, Ar. 
gentina, has offered through the Ecua- 
doran Legation at Paris to undertake 
similar work for the proposed new port 
of Guayaquil on the salt-water estuary 
southwest of the city; the work is to be 
done with its own capital and equipment, 
and the company is to operate the facili- 
ties and collect the tax earmarked for 
the purpose until payment is completed. 
The offer being examined 

A Colombian airline (VIARCO) has 
been given provisional permission to fly 
to Quito and Guayaquil from Colombian 
airports 

Late in April a conference in Caracas 
Venezuela, attended by the Ecuadoran 
Minister of Economy, drew up the con- 

titution of the “Flota Gran Colombi- 
ana,’ a corporation formed for the pur- 
pose of owning and operating a fleet of 
merchant vessels to serve Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, and Venezuela. The initial cap- 
italization of the corporation is to be 
$20,000,000, and it is proposed that Co- 
lombia and Venezuela shall contribute 
$9,000,000 each, while Ecuador contrib- 
utes $2,000,000. The stock is to be di- 
vided into two classe A” and “B”; the 
20 percent of the 
total capitalization to be purchased 
by semiofficial entities of the participal- 
while the “B” stock is to be 
offered to private citizens of the respec- 
tive countries. It is understood that the 
“A” stock is already as follows: Federa- 
cién Nacional de Cafeteros de Colombia 
315 shares; Banco Agricola y Pecuario de 
Venezuela, 315 shares: Organizacion 
Maritima Ecuatoriana, 70 shares. The 


‘A” stock, comprisin 


ing nation 
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conference which drew up the constitu- 
tio made the following recommenda- 
tions: (1) that vessels be chartered at 
the beginning, so that the enterprise may 
acquire experience before purchasing 
yessels; (2) that the vessels to be op- 
erated should not exceed 5,000 tons dis- 
placement, so that they may be serviced 
by existing facilities in the member 
countries; (3) that foreign crews be 
hired at the outset, while national crews 
are being trained; (4) that theoretical 
training of the national ¢rews be under- 
taken by the Merchant Marine School of 
Venezuela; (5) that a line be established 
in the Pacific, another between Vene- 
guelan and Colombian Caribbean ports 
and the United States, and a third be- 
tween the Caribbean ports and Europe. 
It is estimated that the three countries 
handle an average of about 2,250,000 tons 
of imports and exports a year, and that 
the “Flota Gran Colombiana” will be in 
a position to carry about 400,000 tons of 
this trade. 

In implementation of a letter of intent 
signed by the municipality of Guayaquil 
in November 1945 for the construction 
by American firms of a new water-supply 
system for the city, expected to cost 
about $4,000,000, the following Steps 
have been taken: (1) the National Gov- 
ernment has authorized the city to con- 
tract for the loan requifed from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank; (2) a decree has been 
signed whereby the National Govern- 
ment guarantees payment of the antici- 
pated loan from the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Government undertakes 
to assure that foreign exchange will be 
made available for this purpose; (3) per- 
mission has been granted to waive com- 
petitive bidding on the construction con- 
tract; (4) a commission has been named 
to proceed to Washington in the near 
future to negotiate the loan. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Excise Taxes.—Journal 
Officiel No. 38 of April 8, 1946, contained 
a decree modifying the excise or con- 
sumption duty on certain articles. The 
revised rates, in Egyptian pounds, or 
fractions thereof, follow: 


Pure alcohol, 0.440 per liter 
Denatured alcohol, for use as fuel, 0.020 
per liter 

Beer, in bottles, or otherwise when specific 
gravity before fermentation does not exceed 
1.055, 3.300 per hectoliter; other beer, 3.300 
per hectoliter, plus 0.066 for each one one- 
thousandth degree of the specific weight ex- 
ceeding 1.055 

Ordinary wines produced in Egypt by the 
fermentation of grapes and currants: (a) 
containing up to 13° of alcohol, 0.013 per 
liter; (b) containing over 13° of alcohol, 0.013 
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per liter, plus an additional excise duty equal 
to the excise duty on alcohol for the alcoholic 
degree exceeding 13. (In all cases the al- 
cohol should have a temperature of 15° C.) 

Sugar: (a) refined or raw, delivered di- 
rectly for consumption, 1.760 per 100 kgs.; 
(b) raw, delivered to refineries, 1.760 per 
100 kgs.; (c) candy, 1.870 per 100 kgs. 

Benzine, 2.015 per 100 kgs. 

White spirit, 0.175 per 100 kgs. 

Kerosene, 0.125 per 100 kgs. 

Lubricating oils, 1.100 per 100 kgs 

Cement, 0.770 per 1,000 kgs. 

Coffee: (a) not roasted, 7.700 per 100 kgs. 
net; (b) roasted, including ground, 8.800 
per 100 kgs. net. 

Lighters (cigarette) and all other instru- 
ments, whether electric or not, which pro- 
duce a spark or flame and which may be 
used instead of matches, 0.100 per unit. 

Playing cards, 0.400 per dozen. 
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Matches, in boxes or other containers: (a) 
in booklets not exceeding 20 matches, with 
the total length of the match not exceeding 
5 cms., 0.088 per gross of 144 boxes; (b) in 
boxes or other containers, containing each: 
(1) 30 matches, 0.132; (2) 40 matches, 0.176; 
(3) 60 matches, 0.264; (4) 100 matches, 0.440; 
(5) 300 matches, 1.320; (6) 400 matches, 
1.760—tthese rates per gross of 144 boxes, the 
length of matches not to exceed 4 cms. 

[1 Egyptian pound has the value of 100 
piastres or 1,000 milliémes and is equivalent 


to about $US4.15.] 
Fiji 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Whisky, 
Gin, Brandy, and Certain Wines.—The 
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Government-Sponsored Bank Association in China Formed 
To Assist in Administration of Exchange Controls 


Shanghai banks appointed by the Central Bank of China to purchase and 
sell foreign exchange formed on March 6, 1946, a permanent organization 
known as the Association of Appointed Banks, one of the purposes of which 
is to “assist the National Government in the furtherance of its foreign- 
exchange and foreign-trade policies. 
uniformity among its members in all matters concerning foreign-exchange 
transactions” and will “promote the mutual interests of its members.” 

The Bank of China, according to press reports from Shanghai, has been 
| elected permanent chairman of the Association, while the National City Bank 
of New York and the Shanghai Commercial & Savings Bank has been desig- 
nated vice chairman and honorary secretary-treasurer, respectively. The 
office of the Association will be located at the Bank of China, 23, Chung Chan 


Among the rules of the Association, according to a report from the Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Shanghai, are the following: 


| Qualification for Membership: Only banks appointed by the Central Bank of China 
to engage in foreign-exchange transactions may become members of this Associa- 
} tion. Any member whose permission to engage in foreign-exchange transactions has 
} been canceled by the Central Bank of China shall cease to be a member of the Associa- 
tion. In the case of temporary suspension by the Central Bank of China, that member 
shall be suspended from the Association for the duration of such suspension. 
Representative: Each member bank may designate a member of its staff 
of a rank not lower than submanager to be its representative in the Association, 
and another member of a rank not lower than assistant manager to be alternate 


Executive Officers: The executive officers shall consist of (1) chairman, (2) vice 
chairman, and (3) honorary secretary-treasurer. The chairman and the honorary 
secretary-treasurer shall hold office permanently, and the vice chairman shall be 


Standing Committee and Subcommittees 
of whom 7 shall be Chinese members and 4 foreign members 
The Standing Committee shall include the 
executive officers of the Association, and the other 8 members shall be appointed 
The Standing Committee may appoint subcommittees to 
deal with the various phases of the Association's activities from time to time at its 


to manage the affairs of the Association. 


Mectings: A general meeting of the Association’s members shall be held once every 
7 days in advance. Special meetings of the 
Association’s members may be called at any time by the chairman if desired by the 
Standing Committee or at the request of five members. The Standing Committee 


| shall meet once every month or at any time at the written request of three of its 


Bylaws: Bylaws governing the functions of the various subcommittees may be 
enacted by the Standing Committee from time to time. 

Enforcement: All rules and bylaws passed by the Standing Committee from time to 
time shall be binding upon all members of the Association. 

Amendments: The rules of the Association and subsequent amendments thereto 
may be amended at any time by a resolution passed by two-thirds of the total 


The Association will also “secure 


A Standing Committee shall be formed, 
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customs duties on whisky, gin, brandy, 
and certain wines containing more than 
40 percent proof spirit were raised 18 
shillings per imperial gallon, according 
to the U. S. Consulate report of January 
15, 1946, from Suva, Fiji Islands. The 
new rates of duty for the above-men- 
tioned liquors exported from non-Empire 
countries is £3/13s. per imperial gallon; 
the amended import duty for similar 
merchandise of British origin is £3 per 
imperial gallon. 

It is understood that these increased 
customs duties were imposed to yield 
needed additional revenue. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plants and Parts of Plants: Sanitary 
Control of Imports and Exports Estab- 
lished.—Sanitary restrictions governing 
the importation and exportation of 
plants and parts of living plants have 
been instituted in French Equatorial 
Africa by order No. 1,142 of June 12, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa on July 1. 

Plants, or parts of living plants, in- 
cluding seed, cuttings, bulbs, and tubers, 
must be presented to the sanitary au- 
thorities for inspection upon entry into 
or departure from French Equatorial 
Africa. Such presentation can be made 
only in the officially designated cities 
of Brazzaville, Pointe-Noire, Libre- 
ville, Bangui, and Fort Lamy, and must 
be accompanied by an application form 
obtained by the importer, exporter, or 
transit agent in support of the customs 
declaration. 

Plants, or parts of plants, which are 
hermetically sealed can be permitted to 
enter French Equatorial Africa without 
inspection, provided a sanitary certificate 
of origin issued by the government of the 
exporting country accompanies the ship- 
ment. The formality of obtaining a 
certificate from the sanitary authorities 
in French Equatorial Africa is required, 
however. 

Wood Industry and Trade of Gabon: 
Government Control Abolished.—The ex- 
ploitation of and foreign trade in woods 
of Gabon, which had been under the 
control of the Government General of 
French Equatorial Africa since July 1, 
1943, have been freed of such control 
by decree No. 45-187 of January 29, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa on July 1. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 


tober 9, 1943, for the announcement of the 
establishment of this control.] 
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Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conversion Rate of Metallic Drachma 
Increased for Collection of Import 
Duties.—Effective February 20, 1946, the 
conversion rate of the metallic drachma 
was increased to 40 times the rate in 
force on September 24, 1941, for the 
purpose of collecting import duties, by 
decision of the Greek Minister of Fi- 
nance, dated February 20, 1946, accord- 
ing to a report from the U. S. Embassy, 
Athens, dated March 20. Exception was 
made for kerosene (Greek tariff No. 
60/b), for which a special rate of con- 
version is to be fixed at a later date. 

The same decision specifies that for 
certain types of cardboard and wrapping 
paper used by local cigarette manufac- 
turers, the following conversion rates of 
the metallic drachma will be increased 
forty times: Tariff numbers 177 (a, b, 
c) 15 paper drachmas (will equal 600 
paper drachmas per metallic drachma) ; 
178 (b/1,2; c; d/1,2,3) 20 paper drach- 
mas (will equal 800) ; 178 (b/4) 25 paper 
drachmas (will equal 1,000 

(In September 1941 the 
drachma conversion rates ranged from 


metallic 


15 to 40 paper drachmas, depending on 
the commodity.) 


‘N 
(Suatemala 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 


at Guatemala City 


Importers in Guatemala are experi- 
encing great difficulty in obtaining mer- 
chandise from the United States, and 
stocks of most imported manufactured 
goods are lower than at any time in the 
past year. Textiles are extremely scarce 
and importers state that American sup- 
pliers do not hold forth hope of any im- 
mediate improvement in supplies for ex- 
port. Considerable interest is being 
shown by American importers in Guate- 
malan hand-woven Indian textiles. 

The backlog of imported merchandise 
accumulated in ocean ports for rail ship- 
ment to the interior increased during 
the past month because of lack of rail- 
road equipment. 

Local breweries announced that they 
would soon have to close in consequence 
of the 50 percent reduction in grain malt 
exports by the United States 

Easter business was extremely good 
Wholesalers and retailers report contin- 
ued high domestic sales, and banks say 
that foreign and domestic collections are 
being promptly taken up. 

There were no serious labor troubles 
during April, though several strikes oc- 
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curred, affecting comparatively smal] 
numbers of workers. Employers com. 
plained of the large number of holidays 
during April, when employees receiyeg 
30 days’ pay for 20 days’ work. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization 
has fixed the price of milk at 16, 14. 13, 
and 12 cents per liter, depending on qua]. 
ity; of unrefined brown sugar at $4.30 
per hundredweight (wholesale), f, 9, b. 
railroad stations; of cinnamon at 49 
cents per ounce, and of pepper at 17 cents 
per pound. 

The Minister of Agriculture announceg 
that corn prices have rises from $259 
per hundredweight to $3.25 and $3.50 
per hundredweight because of unjustified 
fear of future shortage. 

The TACA aviation company was 
granted a 6-months provisional permit 
to operate in Guatemala. In the mean. 
time a long-term operational contract js 
In preparation 

Construction of private dwellings js 
still at a high peak, although long delays 
are being experienced in completion due 
to shortages in building hardware, sani- 
tary fixtures, and electrical materials. 

Several important bills are pending be- 
fore Congress. An “Emergency Agricul- 
tural Law” would permit any rural citi- 
zen to lay claim to uncultivated lands. 
under certain conditions. Another bil] 
would authorize the city of Antigua to 
1,000,000 quetzales from local 
banks for the purpose of installing a wa- 
ter system and restoring ruins. All Cabi- 
net ministers presented a petition to 
Congress to increase the allowed expendi- 
tures of the 1945-46 budget by $3,686,000 
A fourth bill provides for a tax of 1 per- 
cent per month on incomes of unmarried 
men over 25 years of age under certain 
conditions 

The Economic Council of the Minis- 
try of Economy and Labor approved and 
forwarded to the Minister of Economy a 
project authorizing the city of Guate- 
mala to issue bonds amounting to $1,- 
500,000, the proceeds to be spent on ur- 
gent public works 

The press reports that a technical com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister of 
Economy has prepared the draft of a bill 
for submission to Congress, providing for 
the creation of an Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Bank to replace the present Na- 
tional Credit Mortgage Bank. The pro- 
posed bank would be authorized to grant 
loans on agricultural properties for pe- 
riods of 8 or more years 

The Chief of the Office of Economic 
Statistical Investigations announced that 
during the calendar year 1945 Guatemala 
imported 14,843,546 kilograms of wheat 
flour, and at present has a reserve of 
7,000,000 kilograms. This reserve, to- 
gether with locally produced flour, 
should be sufficient for 1946 needs. The 
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annual production of wheat flour in 
Guatemala is approximately 8,400,000 
kilograms. 

Coffee exports from March 17 through 
March 30 totaled 91,472 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. Of this amount, 77,246 bags 
went to the United States, 5,926 to Can- 
ada, 7,903 to Sweden, and 361 to Switzer- 
land. Total exports for the correspond- 
ing period in 1945 amounted to only 344 
bags. Coffee awaited shipment on March 
30 as follows: Puerto Barrios, 5,322 bags; 
San Jose, 4.564; and Champerico, 7,049, 
or a total of 16,935 bags. 

On April 3, 1946, the Government De- 
partment of National and “Intervened” 
Fincas sold at auction 69,688 quintals of 
coffee for prices ranging from $15.02 to 
$16.11 per quintal. 

Exports of bananas during March 1946 
amounted to 1,398,985 stems. The for- 
mation of a new Banana Growers Coop- 
erative called “Cooperativa Bananera 
Guatemalteca”” was announced on April 
23, 1946. 

Total imports in March amounted to 
28,645 metric tons vaued at $2,803,722 
c. i. f., and exports to 42,459 metfic tons 
valued at $4,667,142 f.0.b. Customs rev- 
enues during March amounted to $415,- 
280 from imports, and to $294,028 from 
exports. 

During February 1946 Government 
revenues amounted to $3,695,199.62, and 
expenditures to $2,169.548.53; there was 
a deficit of $312,025.04 for the first 8 
months of the fiscal year 1945-46. 

On March 31, 1946, currency in circu- 
lation amounted to $26,781,968.38, and 
gold stocks consisted of $2,507,909.50 in 
coin and $24,218,282.12 in bullion depos- 
ited with the United States Federal Re- 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Used Bags to be Accom- 
panied by Sanitary Certificate—Used 
bags imported into Haiti, whether empty 
or used as containers for merchandise 
imported into Haiti, must be accom- 
panied by a sanitary certificate from the 
qualified authorities of the country of 
origin certifying that they have been 
fumigated or suitably heat-treated, ac- 
cording to a decree issued by the Military 
Executive Committee, published in Le 
Moniteur of March 7, 1946 


Lebanon 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction—A program of 
new road construction involving the ex- 
penditure of £SL18,650,000 (£SL1—$0.46) 
has been approved by the Lebanese Par- 
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liament. The project includes: (1) the 
improvement of the national highway 
system; and (2) the amplification of the 
network of secondary roads so as to pro- 
vide improved means of communication 
between the agricultural districts and the 
summer resorts and other large towns. 

The three main highways approaching 
Beirut from the north, east, and south 
will be improved, thus tying in with the 
widening of the arterial streets of the 
city. To accomplish this street program 
a loan of £SL5 000,000 has been obtained. 

Another improvement in the national 
highway system will be the construction 
of a main road across the central plateau 
from the border of Palestine to the Akkar 
in northern Lebanon. A main route is 
to connect Tripoli on the coast with the 
mountain resort in northern Lebanon 
known as The Cedars. The third route 
will connect the coast road at Antolias, 
north of Beirut, with the town of Zahlo 
in the center of the plateau region. 

A main road 40 meters wide from the 
Place des Canons in the center of Beirut 
to Knalde, where the Government pro- 
poses to build an airport, has also been 
approved by the Technical Bureau. To 
carry out this project, the Technical 
Bureau has been enlarged and an office 
of expropriation has been added to the 
Public Works department. To the 1946 
budget of £SL30,000,000, another £SL1,- 
500,000 has been added for incidental 
expenditures. 


Madagascar 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Schedules.—Nine_ air-line 
routes serve Madagascar and nearby 
islands. Certain modifications were 
made early this year as a result of 
changes in the France-Madagascar air- 
line. Distribution of mail from France 
was improved. 

The routes in February were as fol- 
lows: (1) Tananarive-Fort Dauphin-Tu- 
lear and return; (2) Tananarive-Amba- 
lavao-Fort Dauphin and return; (3) 
Tananarive-Morondava-Tulear and re- 
turn; (4) Tananarive-Maintirano-Ma- 
junga-Nossi Be-Diego and return; (5) 
Tananarive-Majunga-Comoro Islands 
and return; (6) Tananarive-Majunga- 
Nossi Be-Diego and return; (7) Tana- 
narive-Tulear-Tanararive (temporarily 
discontinued in February); (8) Tanana- 
rive-Reunion-Mauritius and return; (9) 
Tananarive -Tamatave -Sambava - Diego 
Suarez and return. 

All the services, including those to the 
eastern islands 500 miles distant, are 
weekly, except the fortnightly flight to 
Comoro Islands to the northwest. 
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The air center of the island of Mada- 
gascar is Ivato, about 15 kilometers from 
Tananarive. The civilian field is an ex- 
tension of the military field, the civilian 
hangar being about a mile from the mili- 
tary installation. The field is now 1,500 
meters long and is to be extended to 
3,000 meters. There are 143 fields which 
are served by the 9 routes. 

Each week a plane comes from Algiers, 
through central Africa, making Paris, 
France, only 5 days distant. Each 4 
weeks a plane comes via Egypt, Djibouti, - 
and Nairobi. After April 15, weekly 48- 
hour service from Paris by two 45-pas- 
senger (U. S.) planes was expected; also 
from that date the biweekly service to 
the northern Comoro Islands was to be- 
come weekly, while the service to Re- 
union and Mauritius was to be stepped 
up to twice a week instead of once. 


Mexico 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Subsidy Granted for Importation of 
255 Metric Tons of Cottonseed.—By 
terms of import concession No. 95, of 
April 25, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 27, 1946, the Mexican 
Government has granted a subsidy for 
the importation of 255 metric tons of 
cottonseed to be used for seeding pur- 
poses in the agricultural zone of Mexicali, 
Lower California. 

The amount of the subsidy will be 
equal to 20 percent of the cost of the im- 
portation, within a maximum cost limit 
of 800 pesos per metric ton. 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


PROSPERITY CONTINUED THROUGH 1945 


In most respects, 1945 was the peak 
year in Newfoundland’s economic his- 
tory. Although retail trade in St. John’s 
showed signs of falling off slightly, as a 
result of the departure of approximately 
15,000 Canadian and American service- 
men attached to the local garrisons, busi- 
ness in the outports generally prospered 
and wholesale trade maintained a high 
level. The principal limiting factor was 
the difficulty of buying goods in short 
supply. Collections remained good, most 
mercantile houses reporting that receiv- 
ables on open account were at an unprec- 
edentedly low figure. Trade accept- 
ances continued to receive prompt at- 
tention, and the need for banking ac- 
commodation was below normal. The 
Government’s financial situation re- 
mained exceptional. While the 1945-46 
budget appeared to envision an end to 
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surpluses, they continued to develop, and 
another installment of the public debt 
was paid off in the retirement of about 
$2,200,000 of sterling trustee securities. 
During the war, the net liability of the 
Newfoundland Government was reduced 
from around $100,000,000 to about 
$60,000,000. 

The satisfactory character of the year 
is all the more notable because this was 
the first year since 1941 in which produc- 
tive enterprise was the chief prop of the 
economy. Military construction, which 
contributed so largely to the boom char- 
acter of the wartime development, vir- 
tually ceased with the end of 1944, and 
the extraordinary income which arose 
from this source in the preceding years 
was not evident. As the war proceeded 
to a close, the number of local civilian 
employees of these projects declined, and, 
in addition, there was arising the need 
to absorb into civil life the thousands 
of servicemen returning from oversea 
service. Prosperity continued, however, 
largely because of the high prices and 
the steady demand which prevailed for 
the products of the fisheries. Competi- 
tive conditions are still in abeyance in 
this primary source of livelihood for the 
island, and an increasing number of men 
returned to it from other wartime occu- 
pations. The value of fishery exports 
exceeded the $20,000,000 mark for the 
first time. 


TREND BACK TO FISHERIES 


The codfishery has long been the domi- 
nant industry of Newfoundland. During 
the war newsprint for a time superseded 
codfish as the leading export, as large 
numbers of men turned from the fisheries 
to join the armed services and to engage 
in work on military bases in Newfound- 
land. During the past 2 years this trend 
has been gradually reversed, and in 1945 
fisheries again constituted the leading 
export industry. Approximately 24,700 
men engaged in the codfishery in 1945 
an increase of about 10 percent over 1944. 


[For details, see page 42 of ForrEIcN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 18, 1946.] 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION Up 


The newsprint industry is second only 
to the fisheries as the most important in- 
dustry of Newfoundland. Production, 
in short tons, during 1945 as compared 
with 1944 was as follows: 


1944 1945 
Newsprint 283, 408 337, 574 
Sulfite for export 28, 074 37, 008 
Baled groundwood for 
I tees nintet -_. 42,018 14, 205 


Both producing companies operated to 
capacity during the first 10 months of 
1945; one company had to curtail its pro- 
duction somewhat for the last 2 months 
of the year because of an adverse pulp- 
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wood position. The supply of labor for 
wood cutting during the summer of 1945 
was inadequate, largely because good 
prices for fish attracted labor to that in- 
dustry. 

The price of newsprint, which had re- 
mained unchanged from September 1943, 
was increased by $3 per ton (U. S. cur- 
rency) on April 1, 1945. Shipping was 
somewhat easier in 1945 than in the pre- 
vious war years. Both of the Newfound- 
land paper companies confidently antic- 
ipate that full production will be main- 
tained for several years after the war, 
and are planning numerous plant im- 
provements which lack of materials 
made impossible in the war years. 

Excepting the paper companies, local 
manufacturing establishments in New- 
foundland are not extensive. The can- 
ning industry has developed satisfac- 
torily during the past few years, and may 
develop into a profitable enterprise of 
some importance, particularly in the in- 
stances of salmon, herring, cod, lobster, 
and other fish products, as well as game 
and wild-fruit products. An interesting 
development has been the building of 
small marine engines by a St. John’s 
firm. 


MINING PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


Mineral production was at a high level 
in 1945. The cessation of hostilities in 
Europe in May 1945 caused an increase in 
production of iron ore at the Wabana 
mines (Bell Island). This situation is 
explained by the fact that shipping be- 
came easier and more bottoms were 
available to carry the ore to the United 
Kingdom. Shipments have kept pace 
with production and it is estimated that 
approximately 650,000 tons went to Syd- 
ney, Canada, and 350,000 tons to Great 
Britain. Stock piles were practically 
nonexistent at the close of the year which 
meant that the 1,600 to 1,800 employees 
would be provided with employment dur- 
ing the winter months in order to build 
up stock piles for the opening of the 
1946 shipping season 

No new iron-ore deposits were dis- 
covered in the Labrador during the year 
but exploration work indicated that de- 
posits were much greater in surface ex- 
tent than had originally been presumed 
This new iron-ore area in the Labrador 
and northern Quebec, Canada, may be 
one of the world’s great iron deposits and 
for the North American iron and steel 
industry may prove to be the logical suc- 
cessor to the Lake Superior ranges 
Should actual development and produc- 
tion begin in the Labrador area within 
the next few years its good effect on the 
economy of Newfoundland would be 
substantial. 

During 1945, production at the copper, 
lead, and zinc mine increased to some 
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extent. The average daily Production 
at the close of the year was about 1200 
tons, whereas in 1944 it averageg 1,000 
tons. 

In the early part of the war arrange. 
ments were made by the United Kingdom 
and the United States Governments for 
the purchase of the entire Production 
of the Buchans mine and the destination 
of the shipments was determined by 
those Governments. Up to the end of 
the year Great Britain and the Uniteg 
States were continuing with their pur- 
chases, but other private deals Were 
also completed and it is presumed that 
1946 will find Buchans reverting entirely 
to private sales of the concentrates. 

Both fluorspar companies at St. Law- 
rence have been adversely affected by 
the decreased market for fluorspar re. 
sulting from the cut in aluminum pro- 
duction in the United States and Canada. 
Limestone production continued at nor- 
mal capacity during 1945 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE 

The value of private construction in 
1945 was double that of the preceding 
year. In 1941, the value of building op. 
erations in St. John’s was $558,570, and 
in 1945, $2,053,380 

The Government did not embark upon 
a large-scale program of public works 
this season, partly because it wished to 
tie in such a program with plans for the 
rehabilitation of war veterans and partly 
because of the difficulty in obtaining ma- 
chinery, replacement parts, and con- 
struction material. 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS AT PEAK LEVEL 


All rail and steamer transportation 
within the country is operated by the 
Newfoundland Railway, a government- 
owned system. Some idea of the extent 
of the growth of its activities during the 
war may be seen in comparative figures 
for the last year of peace and the last 
year of war Passengers carried in 
1939-40 numbered 203,506 and in 1944 
45, 371.754. In 1939~40, 561,900 freight 
tons were carried and in 1944-45, 
894,446. 

During the war the railway service 
acquired by purchase a number of 
steamships to ply in the external trade 
of the island and other tonnage was 
chartered to meet the great demand. 
In addition, wooden vessels built in the 
government shipyard at Clarenville, 
were passed over to railway operation, 
some being used in the coastal service 
to supplement existing services and 
others being employed in the foreign 
trade, including the carriage of fish to 
the West Indies and South America. 

In 1944-45, earnings of the Newfound- 
land Railway amounted to $12,700,262, 
compared with $11,734,265 in 1943-44. 
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Total expenses were $13,268,059, com- 
pared with $11,617,605 in 1943-44. The 

yr showing in railway profits and 
josses during the peak transportation 
period in the country’s history has posed 
a serious problem for succeeding years, 
when freight hauls are expected to 
decline. 

SHIPPING EASIER 

Early in the war, because of the 
scarcity of steamers to move necessary 
commodities in and out of Newfound- 
land, the government appointed a 
Transportation Control Board to work 
directly with the British Ministry of 
Shipping, the Canadian Shipping Board, 
and the War Shipping Administration. 
It is anticipated that the shipping situ- 
ation will have improved to such an ex- 
tent that this board will be discontinued 
in 1946. One of the main tasks of the 
board was the classification of supplies 
in order of priority, and transportation 
companies arranged for the forwarding 
of supplies in accordance with the prior- 
ity given. 


Civit AVIATION EXPANDING 


The year 1945 witnessed the com- 
mencement of civil aviation on a rather 
large scale in Newfoundland. Although 
Newfoundland has no civil-aviation pro- 
gram, the international airport at Gander 
places it in a most strategic position in- 
sofar as the international service of the 
air lines is concerned. 

The highlight during the year was the 
inauguration of the trans-Atlantic service 
from New York, Washington, and Chicago 
to Great Britain and the continent by 
the Pan American and American Over- 
seas Air Lines. The summer service of 
these companies and British Overseas 
Airways were maintained at capacity. 

The Swedish Air Lines (SILA) and the 
Royal Dutch Air Lines (KIM) are using 
Gander, but their international service 
had not, up to the end of the year, been 
operating on any regular schedule. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines continued 
their regular service from Moncton, Can- 
ada, to Newfoundland during 1945, and 
operations were taxed to capacity at most 
times 

OUTLOOK FOR 1946 


With the end of the war there were 
some indications that Newfoundland 
might gradually revert to its prewar 
economy, which was marked by mass 
unemployment and poverty. No new in- 
dustries of any substantial size were 
developed during the war, and export 
outlets for Newfoundland’s dominant in- 
dustry, the fisheries, are expected to con- 
tract sharply after 1946. It also is antici- 
pated that Canadian and American 
military bases will be further reduced, 
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with resultant decreases in employment 
and purchasing power. 

To offset such negative factors, there 
have been some encouraging develop- 
ments. The outlook for the basic indus- 
tries is quite promising. It is anticipated 
that quotas for fishery products will be 
arranged, assuring satisfactory outlets 
for Newfoundland’s codfish; additionally, 
large relief contracts for 1946 herring 
have already been signed. Newsprint 
manufacturers anticipate that demand 
will outrun the supply for some time to 
come. Mining production is expected to 
approximate the 1945 level. While there 
have been no new major industries, there 
have been significant extensions of old 
ones and a number of small new enter- 
prises. Most important in these respects 
have been the substantial growth in the 
fresh-frozen fish trade, offering very 
considerable potentialities, and the de- 
velopment of plants for cardboard manu- 
facturing, the building of small marine 
engines, and the canning of fish products. 
Additionally, explorations in the Labra- 
dor (iron ore) and in the Rambler area 
of northern Newfoundland (gold) may 
prove of outstanding value. 

The problem of returning veterans 
(7,000 men were overseas in the armed 
forces) has not as yet overtaxed the 
government. A number of veterans 
have gone back to former pursuits and 
a number have emigrated, mainly to 
Canada and the United States. Towards 
the end of 1945, however, increasing 
numbers turned for assistance of one 
type or another, principally educational, 
to the Civil Reestablishment Office. 

In general, it appears that foreign 
trade in 1946 should compare favorably 
with 1945 in volume and values. The de- 
mand for Newfoundland’s fishery, news- 
print, and mining products should be 
sufficiently strong to make possible a 
satisfactory volume of exports at good 
prices. National savings stand at the 
peak level in Newfoundland’s history 
and should, combined with the readier 
availability of hitherto scarce goods from 
abroad, build up a high volume of 
imports. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


War Revenue Tax Abolished.—The 
Newfoundland War Revenue Tax was 
abolished effective April 18. The an- 
nouncement was made by the Commis- 
sioner for Finance in the budget speech 
on that date. This tax, of 7'2 percent 
ad valorem, was imposed on all imports 
(with a few exceptions) from nonsterling 
areas, effective December 1, 1940, as a 
means of financing the country’s war ef- 
fort. The initial exceptions included 
sugar, spirits, gasoline, and_ tobacco. 
Most food items were subsequently ex- 
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empted from the tax, and in the budget 
speech of 1945, many additional items in 
metal products, tools, machinery, and 
textiles, were granted exemptions. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
9, 1945.] 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amended List of Luzury and Superflu- 
ous Articles Subject to Import Permit.— 
Certain products have been removed from 
the list of luxury and superfluous arti- 
cles, for the importation of which the 
Nicaraguan Government requires an im- 
port permit, by the Nicaraguan Com- 
mission to Regulate Commerce. The 
articles eliminated from the luxury list 
are canned goods; kraft wrapping pa- 
per; certain items under toilet articles, 
including dentifrices of all kinds, tooth 
brushes, talcum powders, hair combs, ar- 
ticles of plastic material, and hair ton- 
ics; certain items under ready-made 
clothing, including beach robes, bloom- 
ers, brassieres, sweaters, bathing ‘suits, 
and sport shirts. Candies, fresh meats, 
and fresh fruits are not considered as 
luxury items when handled as imports 
destined for the Atlantic coast. 

|For the luxury list see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 24, 1945.| " 

Import Duties Reduced on Certain 
Paper Products.—The former import 
duties on certain paper products have 
been reduced by one-half under provi- 
sions of Nicaraguan congressional decree 
No. 452, published and effective April 4, 
1946. The products affected and the new 
tax rates, in cordobas per net kilogram, 
areas follows, with theold rates in paren- 
theses: Chromolithographs, calendars, 
lithographs, and posters, with or without 
advertisements, even though having no 
commercial value, 2.406 (4.812); alma- 
nacs, booklets, pamphlets, separate 
sheets, and similar printed matter, for 
advertising pharmaceutical, toilet, and 
other commercial products, printed or 
lithographed in 1 color only, 1.718 
(3.437); the same, lithographed in 2 or 
more colors, 2.406 (4.812); labels, bands, 
and wrappers for cigars, cigarettes, or 
other purposes, printed, lithographed, or 
chromolithographed, up to 3 colors or 
printings, 2.062 (4.125); the same, from 
4 to 7 colors or printings, 4.125 (8.250); 
from 8 to 13 colors or printings, 6.187 
(12.375); more than 13 colors or print- 
ings, including all articles printed wholly 
or in part in metal leaf, 8.25 (16.50). 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Oc- 
tober 6, 1945, for announcement of previous 
increase in import duties, or establishment of 
new duties, on the above products. ] 

Reduction in Import Duty on Corru- 
gated Aluminum Sheets.——The import 
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duty on sheets of corrugated aluminum 
has been reduced from 0.41 cordoba per 
net kilograms to 2.41 cordobas per 100 
gross kilograms for a period of 2 years 
from April 4, 1946, by Nicaraguan con- 
gressional decree No. 461. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gaming Machines Banned.—The im- 
portation into Palestine of gaming ma- 
chines or parts has been prohibited, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from the U. S. Con- 
sulate General, in Jerusalem. A gaming 
machine is defined as any machine, ap- 
paratus, or device, such as a fruit ma- 
chine, mint-vending machine, pin table, 
or electric automatic crane, the operation 
of which in any way may result in a 
reward’s being obtained by any person. 
whether in goods or money. 


Panama 


Airgram From U. $8. Embassy 
at Panama, R. P. 


During April and the early part of 
May, general business conditions con- 
tinued excellent in the Republic. Higher 
prices and higher incomes prevailed, and 
the cost of living, according to local busi- 
nessmen and on the basis of retail prices, 
will continue to increase in May and June 
above the April level. This is attributed 
partly to transportation difficulties which 
have affected especially edible oils and 
fats, which when obtainable are exorbi- 
tantly high in price. 

According to Executive Decree No. 872 
of April 27, 1946, professional licenses 
no longer will be subject to taxes or as- 
sessments. The decree also calls for cer- 
tain amendments in regard to taxes on 
commercial and industrial licenses. 

In compliance with Decree No. 874 
signed by President Jimenez on May 1 
1946, all taxes, contributions, rents, de- 
posits, and assessments which previously 
were collected by the Office of the Gen- 
eral Administrator of Internal Revenue 
will be collected hereafter by the Banco 
Nacional. 

The protective tariff on Panama's im- 
ports of tile and other clay products for 
building construction has been suspended 
for a period of 6 months, in accordance 
with the provisions of Executive Decree 
No. 852 of April 6, 1946, issued through 
the Ministry of Treasury and Finance. 

According to a decision of the Tariff 
Commission, penicillin will be imported 
into Panama duty-free and classified 
under antitoxins. 
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The issue of Government bonds in the 
amount of $3,000,000, authorized for the 
purpose of obtaining funds to finance the 
construction of the National Airport, was 
oversubscribed by more than $700,000 
within a period of 4 days. 

Preparatory work on the site for the 
airport’ is in full progress, according to 
information released by the Ministry of 
Public Works. It is reported that the 
airport will be completed and in opera- 
tion by September 1, 1947. The cost of 
the airport is now estimated at between 
$6,500,000 and $7,000,000. 

During the first week of May 1946, the 
plans and model for the new “El Pan- 
ama” hotel, which will be constructed 
at a cost of approximately $4,500,000, 
were shown to President Jimenez and 
his Cabinet, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps and investors in the new Cla. de 
Hoteles Interamericanos, S.A. The issue 
of $1,500,000 of shares at $20 per share 
has been fully subscribed with the ex- 
ception of 14,000 shares for a total of 
$280,000, which undoubtedly will be 
taken up promptly. 

In order to raise funds for the con- 
struction of buildings at the Inter-Amer- 
ican University, the Commission on 
Games of Chance of the Panamanian 
Government has basically approved 
plans for conducting sweepstakes at the 
Juan Franco Race Track 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry proposes to take an 
agricultural census of the Province of 
Chiriqui starting January 1947 This 
census will be a forerunner to the Na- 
tional Census which will be taken in 1950 

One million two hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of pasture and grazing 
land have been devastated by fire in the 
Province of Chiriqui, and it is estimated 
that over 80.000 coffee trees, 150,000 acres 
of bamboo, and more than 12,500 acres 
of coffee, road, and pasture land were 
destroyed 

Although building activities are going 
forward, a decrease is still reflected in 
the amount of private capital invested 
in the construction, addition, and repail! 
of buildingsinthecity of Panama. Com- 
parative figures of the value of permits 
granted for construction of residential 
buildings, additions, and repairs for 
Panama City for the first quarter of 1946 
show that total value of permits for the 
mentioned period of 1945 and 1944 
amounted to $2 668,752 and $1,247,200, 
respectively, against $1,577,165 for the 
same period of 1946 

A new and modern ice plant has heen 
installed in the city of Chitre, Province 
of Herrera. Freezing capacity of the 
plant is 12,000 pounds every 24 hours 
Company officials plan to make further 
improvements as soon as the additional 





machinery becomes available. For this 
additional project a total investment of 
about $100,000 has been approved by the 
company board of directors. 


Peru 


Airgram From U. S. Embasgy 
at Lima 


In a public message broadcast by the 
President of Peru on April 30, the Chief 
Executive stated that, although the do. 
mestic food supply is deficient, efforts are 
being made to alleviate this situation, 
The people’s good will and patience were 
invoked to meet this emergency. The 
President warned against waste and un. 
necessary consumption of imported food. 
stuffs, the prices of which are expecteg 
to be high and the supply small in the 
coming months Manufacturers were 
urged to reduce production of luxury ar. 
ticles, and farmers to increase output of 
prime necessities, growing substitutes for 
foodstuffs which are in short Supply 
With respect to labor unrest, the Presj- 
dent recommended that claims for salary 
increases be moderate and based solely on 
technical considerations, so as to avoid 
repercussions on the cost of living and 
prices in general. This message was 
favorably received in commercial and 
financial circles 

In view of the recent difficulties experi- 
enced by Peru in obtaining foreign wheat 
the Minister of Agriculture stated ina 
communiqué that domestic flour mills 
have been ordered to increase the wheat- 
flour yield from 75 to 82'2 percent, and 
that manufacturers of pastries, biscuits, 
and vermicelli have been advised that 
production must be restricted to essential 
requirement He also stated that a 
campaign to promote cultivation of do- 
mestic wheat in the coastal and moun- 
tain valleys will be pushed vigorously 
These measures were taken on receipt of 
idvice that Peru's foreign wheat allot- 
ments will be reduced and that coopera- 
tion is requested in lowering consumption 
of grains. Consequently, the Peruvian 
people are expected to share indirectly in 
the effort to meet the critical world food 
shortage. An incidental effect of these 
steps will be to reduce Peru’s require- 
ments of foreign exchange 

As a further measure to meet the food 

hortage, Law No. 10551, providing for 
severe penalties against profiteering and 
speculation in prime necessities, was pro- 
mulgated on April 14, 1946 Unjustified 
interruption of work in production of 
foodstuffs, adulteration in quality, and 
exportation without permit from the 
Ministry of Agriculture were also made 
subject to penalties. 
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Three important financial measures 
were made public on April 24. Law No. 
10523 authorized the Government to is- 
sue 90-day Treasury bills against antici- 
pated revenues. Law No. 10535 amended 
the organic law of the Central Reserve 
Bank in order to restrict credit to the 
Government. Law No. 10536 approved a 
consolidation into one obligation of vari- 
ous outstanding borrowings from previ- 
ous years. 

The loans of the Central Reserve 
Bank to the National Treasury advanced 
from 570,000,000 soles on December 31, 
1945, to 594,000,000 soles on March 31, 
1946. The bank's note issue and other 
sight liabilities were up from 736,000,000 
soles to 771,000,000 soles in the same pe- 
riod. The upward trend in the Peruvian 
price structure continued throughout the 
first quarter of 1946. The over-all 
wholesale price index rose from 236 in 
December 1945 to 240 in March 1946, and 
the cost-of-living index, from 210 to 212. 

Considering that the expiration on 
December 31, 1945, of the 8-day exten- 
sion allowed for certifying Peruvian con- 
sular invoices was not opportunely made 
known, the time permitting the 8-day 
allowance has been extended to June 30, 
1946, by a decree of April 25. The com- 
mission in charge of the tariff revision 
was installed, and all commercial and 
official organizations were invited to 
make suggestions. As a preliminary de- 
cision, it has been agreed that the pres- 
ent tariff should conform to the customs 
nomenclature recommended by the Sub- 
Committee of Experts of the League of 
Nations. 

By decree dated April 10, 1946, Sky- 
ways International Trading & Transport 
Co. was granted a concession to operate 
a temporary 90-day passenger and cargo 
service between the United States and 
Peru. By another resolution of the same 
date, the Compania Sud Americana de 
Vapores, a Chilean concern, was author- 
ized to operate an international air serv- 
ice over Peruvian territory between 
Chile and the United States. The new 
Iquitos airfield, including all buildings, 
radio, and illumination equipment, and 
other installations, was officially deliv- 
ered by the United States to the Peruvian 
Government on April 26. A Peruvian 
Touring Corporation was created by Law 
No. 10556 of April 30 to organize and 
develop the tourist industry in Peru. 

Basic conditions and activity in do- 
mestic commerce and industry were sat- 
isfactory; however, labor unrest. still 
prevailed in certain industries. A 
threatened strike of workers in the bak- 
ery trade was averted by concession of 
higher wages and abolition of night 
work. Private and public construction 
activity was maintained. 
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Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Silver: Export Duty Revised.—The 
Peruvian export duty on silver has been 
amended by congressional law No. 10414 
of February 28, 1946, published in the 
Lima press of March 13. The new export 
duty on silver is collected at the rate 
of one-half of 1 cent, United States cur- 
rency, per troy ounce, when the New 
York quotation on silver per troy ounce 
is $US0.38; and when it is higher, an ad- 
ditional graduated duty is collected as 
follows: 10 percent on the excess quota- 
tion up to 25 percent of the base price; 
20 percent on the excess quotation be- 
tween 25 percent and 50 percent of the 
base price; and, 30 percent on any excess 
quotation over 50 percent of the base 
price. 

The duty of one-half of 1 cent is the 
same as that previously established, but 
the additional graduated duty indicated 
above replaces the former surtax of 10 
percent levied on the excess quotation 
over $0.38. Moreover, the new law re- 
pealed the additional 10 percent export 
duly established by law No. 9466 of De- 
cember 18, 1941, which was applicable 
only to the amount by which the quota- 
tion exceeded $US0.44 per troy ounce. 

[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 20, 1943.) 


Philippine Islands 


Exchange and Finance 


Banks Aided.—Early this year Presi- 
dent Osmena signed the bill appropri- 
ating 10,000,000 pesos for rehabilitation 
of Philippine banks through the purchase 
of preferred stocks. (1 peso=$0.50.) 
On the basis of this promised assistance, 
the Bank of the Philippine Islands, the 
Philippine Trust Co., the Philippine Bank 
of Commerce, and the Peoples Bank and 
Trust Co. planned to reopen by March 
15, 1946. It was also announced that 
the savings and mortgage banks, Monte 
de Piedad and Banco Hipotecario de 
Filipinas, respectively, would reopen 
about the same time. 

The Government-owned Postal Savings 
Bank, for which 2,500,000 pesos of the 
appropriation were earmarked, resumed 
operation at its head office in Manila 
on February 16, 1946, and announced that 
prewar depositors could withdraw funds 
on presentation of their deposit books. 
Many books were lost, however, and as 
records of the bank were to a consider- 
able extent destroyed, it appeared prob- 
able that a great many depositors would 
find difficulty in establishing credit 
balances. 

Public-Works Funds Released.—In 
mid-February President Osmena au- 
thorized the release of 2,000,000 pesos for 
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the Agricultural and Industrial Bank 
and 1,000,000 pesos for the National 
Coconut Corp. Also by Executive order, 
13,000,000 pesos were set aside for pub- 
lic works, including 9,820,000 pesos for 
highways, and smaller amounts for wa- 
ter-supply systems, river control, irriga- 
tion projects, and maintenance and re- 
pair of ports and national buildings. 
Estimated Revenue.—Budget officials 
recently estimated that Philippine Gov- 
ernment revenue from taxation and 
other regular sources, such as forestry 
licenses, would amount to 20,000,000 pesos 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
For the 1946-47 fiscal year revenues were 
expected to total about 40,000,000 pesos. 
Officials of the Department of Finance 
have held discussions regarding over- 
hauling of the tax system with a view 
to increasing Government income, but 
no forecast has yet been made as to 
when the budget may be balanced. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


Control of Transactions in Foreign 
Exchange.—According to a statement of 
the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the restrictions covering the trade in 
foreign exchange as stipulated in the 
decree of the President of the Republic 
dated April 26, 1936 (Journal of Laws 
1938 No. 86, item 584) amended by the 
decree of the President of the Republic 
dated September 2, 1939 (Journal of 
Laws No. 87, item 549) and the Executive 
order of the Finance Minister dated Jan- 
uary 20, 1939 (Journal of Laws No. 7, 
item 40) are still in force. These regu- 
lations prohibit, among other things, the 
trade in foreign exchange unless one of 
the parties is the National Bank of Po- 
land or another bank specifically author- 
ized to trade in foreign exchange. The 
importation of Polish currency and for- 
eign exchange, as well as the export of 
foreign exchange and any other means of 
payment, without special license, are 
prohibited. It is likewise prohibited to 
place any means of payment at the dis- 
posal of foreigners or to carry out their 
orders concerning payments, whatever 
they may be. 

For the conversion of zlotys, the fol- 
lowing rates of exchanges, which will be 
in effect until further notice, were estab- 
lished by the Foreign Exchange Commis- 
sion on December 28, 1945: 





j 
rs § -remium 
Unit Par Premiun 


value | (zlotys) | Potal 
| 
| 
1 U.S. dollar } 6.30 94. 70 100 
1 pound sterling | 21.36] 381.64 | 403 
100 Swedish crowns } 126.19 | 2, 252. 81 2, 379 
100 Swiss francs | 123. 60 | 2, 201. 40 2, 325 
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In addition to the National Bank of 
Poland, the following institutes have 
been authorized to acquire or transfer 
foreign exchange or claims in foreign 
currency: Bank Gospodarstwa Krajo- 
wego, Bank Handlowy W. Warszawie, 
Bank Polska Kasa Opieki, Pocztowa 
Kasa Oszczednosci, Panstwowy Bank 
Rolny, Bank Zwiazku Spolek Zarob- 
kowych (all of Warsaw). 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


DISSOLUTION OF JOINT SUPPLY COUNCIL 


The Secretary of External Affairs has 
proposed that the Joint Supply Council, 
formed during the war to maintain the 
Union’s minimum essential import re- 
quirements, be dissolved. It is felt that 
the council, composed of representatives 
of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and the Union, is now necessary 
because of the easing of the interna- 
tional supply position. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amendment to Merchandise Marks 
Act of 1941.—An amendment to the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act was gazetted late in 
March. Paragraph c of section 10, which 
formerly read “there shall be applied to 
them in a conspicuous manner words 
stating clearly the material of which 
they are composed,” now reads “there 
shall be applied to them in a conspicu- 
ous manner and as specified in the 
notice words stating clearly the mate- 
rials of which they are composed and the 
percentages of such materials calculated 
either by weight or by volume as pre- 
scribed in the notice.” 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Untanned Rabbit and Hare Skins Used 
in the Manufacture of Hats: Period of 
Importation at Reduced Rate of Duty 
Extended.—The period of 1 year begin- 
ning March 16, 1945, during which un- 
tanned rabbit and hare skins used in the 
manufacture of hats were included in the 
raw materials schedule of the Uruguayan 
customs tariff at the reduced duty rate of 
15 percent, plus a surtax of 21 percent of 
the fixed customs official valuation of 4.55 
pesos per net kilogram, established by 
resolution of March 16, 1945, was ex- 
tended for another year by a resolution 
dated April 9, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 27, 1946. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 
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Tanned Skunk Skins: Temporary Im- 
port Quota Authorized for Argentina.— 
The importation of 10,000 tanned skunk 
skins into Uruguay from Argentina dur- 
ing the current year was authorized by a 
resolution dated March 26, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 24 
1946 

Burlap Bags 
Allowed.—Burlap bags to be used as con- 
tainers of fertilizer and products used in 


Tem porary Exportation 


its manufacture have been allowed tem- 
porary exportation from Uruguay, ac- 
cording to a resolution dated April 9, 
1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 30, 1946 





Typewriters with plastic bodies are to 
be made by two Bavarian (Germany) 
factories. Production is expected to 
begin in May 1946 


International Aeronautica 


/XPositic nN 


After a lapse of 8 years due to the war 
the annual International Aeronautical 
Exposition will be resumed at Paris in 
November of this year This will be the 
eventeenth of the seri and, following 
the custom in previous years, it will take 
place in the Grand Palais des Champs- 
Elysée under the patronage of the 
French Government 





Construction has begun on two syn- 
thetic fuel plants in the U. S. S. R., ac- 
cording to Russian reports cited in the 
foreign press. One of the plants will 
have an annual production capacity of 


500,000 metric tons of liquid fuels, it is 


stated. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
May 20, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 335—Current Export Bulletin No. 
335, May 16, 1946 


1. Commodities Bearing Certain Foreign 
Trade-marks, Trade Names, etc.—A. Effective 
immediately, applications for licenses to ex- 
port the commodities set forth below may be 
approved provided that the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade does not consider the exporta- 
tion contrary to the interests of the United 
States: 


trade-marks, trade 
or other marks indi- 
in Ger- 


1. Commodities bearing 
1ames, brands 
cating manufacture or 
many or Japan 

2. Commodities bearing marks 
manufacture or processing 
the name of, any person « 
List of Certain Blocked 
supplements thereto 


labels 


processing 
i 


indicating 
by, or bearing 
n the Proclaimed 
Nationals or the 


B. Exporters are reminded that these com- 
modities whether or not on the Positive List, 
may not be exported under general license to 
any destination, except under the general 
license GUS and the general license for per- 
sonal baggage and effects 


C. In submitting applications, the appli- 
cant must continue to set forth the following 
information 
1. Adescription of trade- 

brands, labels, or 

article or material: 


marks, trade names, 
ther marks borne by the 
sought to be exported 


te 


The country of manufacture or processing, 
the name of the 
and the appr 


manufacturer 
ximate date of 


proce ing 


or processor 
such manu- 
facture or 


3. A statement of the transaction by which 
the applicant acquired an interest in the 
commodities which 
requested 


export license is 


D. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
Section II, Part 15, par 
revised accordingly 


igraph c, page 65, is 


II. Change in Validity Period of Licenses to 
Export Certain Wazres.—A. Effective imme- 
diately, the Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that in view of the critical shortage 
of the commcdities listed below, it is neces- 
sary to reduce the validity period of all indi- 


vidual licenses authorizing their exportation 
as follows 


1. Until further notice all individual licenses 
to export these commodities will be issued 
for a validity period of sixty days only from 
the date of issuance . , 


2. Licenses covering these commodities which 


were validated prior to May 16, 1946, will 
not be valid afte: July 15, 1946. Outstand- 
Ing licenses which expire prior to July 15, 
1946, are not affected by this announce- 
ment 
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U. S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


Paraffin wax, unrefined, including slack 
wax 504500 


Paraffin wax, refined and semirefined 504600 
Indralatum wax 505900 
Plasticrude wax 505900 
Substitute mineral waxes derived from 

petroleum bases (including substitutes 

for microcrystalline waxes, petrolatum 

waxes, and tank bottom short fiber 

Waxes 505900 
All other slop waxe 505900 
Mineral wax 596025 





B. Exporters are reminded that export li- 
censes which have expired or which will not 
be used must be returned promptly to the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Office of 


International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 
C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 


Section II, Part 2, Title A, 
is amended accordingly. 

III. Extension of General License RLS to 
Permit Shipments to UNRRA in Germany.— 
A. Effective immediately, exportations to 
Germany may be made under the general 
license RLS by agencies registered with the 
President's War Relief Ci Board 
(PWRCB) provided that: 

(1) The shipments are consigned to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) or to a « 
care of UNRRA in Germany; and 

(2) The consignee or consignees for each 
agency have been approved by the PWRCB 

Collectors of Customs are authorized to 
clear such shipments to any consignee when 
notified by the Office of International Trade 
that the consignee has been approved for the 
izency making the shipment 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
page 31, Title S 


item 21, page 38, 


yntrol 


nsignee in 


is amended accordipely 

IV. Corrections, Current Export Bulletin 
No, 333.—In Current Export Bulletin No. 333 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 11 
1946) the Department of Commerce Schedule 
B numbers listed for overissue news, 468905, 
and other waste paper, 468909, should be 
corrected to read 469805 and 469809 respec- 
tively 

V. Mandatory Use of IT 419.—Exporters are 
eminded that use of the revised Application 
for Export License and Priority Assistance, 
Form IT 419, is now mandatory, and original 
applications submitted on Form FEA 419 will 
be returned without action Applications 
that have been submitted on Form FEA 419 
prior to May 15, 1945, but have been returned 
without action or rejected, will be considered 
although resubmitted or appealed after that 
date. 





Sweden will receive 300,000 tons of 
coke from Belgium before July 1, 1947, 
according to an agreement signed by the 
Belgian Prime Minister, Henri Spaak, 


and Gunnar Hagglof, Swedish Minister 
to Belgium. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Fietp SERVICE 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 1404 Candler Bldg. 

Baltimore 2, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 

Charleston 3, W. Va., 310 Peoples Bldg. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 924 James Bldg. 

Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
merce Bldg. 

Dallas 2, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 
Bldg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, Tex., 409 Caples Bldg. 

Fargo 6, N. Dak., 207 Walker Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal 
Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 417 E. 13th St. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 2, Ky., 410 Lincoln 
Bldg 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles 
Ave 

New York 1, 350 Fifth Ave., 60th Floor. 

Oklahoma City 6, Okla., 404 Kerr- 
McGee Bldg 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., Fox Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal 
Bidg. 

Portland 3, Maine, Congress Bldg. 

Portland 4, Oreg., Room 313, 520 SW. 
Morrison St. 

Providence 3, R. I., 6 
Trust Bldg 

Richmond 19, Va., 801 E 
Room 2, Mezzanine. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg., c/o CPA. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 


1286 Union Com- 


1028 


New Federal 


Office 


Bank 


_~ 


3 Industrial 


Broad St., 


307 Custom- 


house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and Post Office Bldg 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office 


Bldg 


Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
National Bldg. 


Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 








Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg 
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News by COMMODITIE 


Aeronautical 
Products 


SWEDISH PURCHASES From U. K. 


A British aircraft company has an- 
nounced the conclusion of three con- 
tracts with the Swedish Government. 
These sales constitute some of the larg- 
est foreign business ever received. In- 
volved are the supply of a large number 
of “Vampire” jet-propelled fighter air- 
craft, the furnishing of “Goblin” tur- 
bine engines, and a contract for a license 
to manufacture the “Goblin” engine in 
Sweden. 

The “Vampire,” with a top speed, fully 
loaded, of 540 miles an hour, is the 
RAF’s fastest single-engine fighter and 
the only jet-propelled aircraft that has 
been operated from the deck of an air- 
craft carrier. 


Beverages 


Hops PropuctTIoNn, U. K. 


Production of hops in the United King- 
dom in 1945 is estimated at 282,000 
hundredweight, (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds) as compared with 253,900 hun- 
dredweight in 1944, or an average of 
271.900 hundredweight for the 10 years 
1935 to 1944, according to the foreign 
press. 

Total acreage under hops in 1945 on 
holdings exceeding 1 acre amounted to 
20,000 acres, the highest since 1930, and 
a slight increase over the preceding year 
when 19,603 acres were cultivated. 

The yield per acre in Kent, which 
again accounted for more than half the 
total hops acreage and nearly 60 per- 
cent of production, was estimated at 15.1 
hundredweight as against 13.9 hundred- 
weight in 1944. 


Coal and Peat 


NEw COAL DEPOSIT IN BELGIUM 


An important new deposit of coal be- 
low that now being mined was recently 
discovered in the Borinage field, Belgium, 
according to reports in the British trade 
press. 

Total coal reserves in Belgium (to a 
depth of 1,200 meters) are estimated at 
approximately 6,000,000,000 tons. On 
the basis of 1939 production, such an 
amount would be sufficient to provide for 
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the country’s fuel needs for more than 
200 years, the trade believes. 
Reserve tonnages in the larger fields 


are estimated as follows: Campine, 
2.200,000,000; Borinage, 1,200,000,000; 
Charleroi and Sambre, 500,000,000; 


Pentre, 450,000,000; Liege, 350,000,000 


COAL PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The Government of India has esti- 
mated that about 29,500,000 tons of coal 
will be shipped to consumers from the 
mines during 1946. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of 4,000,000 tons from 
the 25,500,000 tons estimated to have 
been shipped during 1945, and is prob- 
ably based on the rise in 1945 shipments 
over those of 1944 when only 23,330,000 
tons were moved. 


EIRE’s IMPORTS 


Eire imported 922,041 tons of coal dur- 
ing 1945 the foreign press reports. Al- 
though this amount was well above the 
724,654 tons purchased abroad during the 
preceding year, it was far below the 1939 
imports of 2,875,773 tons. Eire’s coal 
imports in 1945 comprised 23,051 tons 





Norway To Produce Alumi 
num Ship Fittings 


Seeking new uses for Norwegian 
aluminum, a committee represent- 
ing Norway’s aluminum and ship- 
building industries has been ap- 
pointed to work with the State 
Standardization Bureau in de- 
singing all-aluminum fittings for 
Norwegian ships. Preliminary 
projects will include porthole and 
window frames and ventilation 
units. 

According to the committee, the 
construction material will be suffi- 
ciently strong to permit its use in 
place of cast iron for most fixtures. 
Aluminum is also highly resistant 
to sea water. 

Although the production of alu- 
minum kitchenware has already 
surpassed prewar output, it will 
still be some time before domestic 
needs are fully satisfied. Imports 
of enameled cooking ware, once a 
sizable item, have now been prac- 
tically discontinued in consequence | 
| of the shortage of foreign ex- | 
| change. 
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of anthracite coal, 204,755 tons of Bas 
coal; 9,473 tons of household COal; ang 
684,762 of steam coal. 

In 1944, in comparison, imports Were 
made up of 16,952 tons of anthracite 
119,363 tons of gas coal: 2,169 tons of 
household coal; and 597,070 tons of steam 
coal. Imports of coke likewise increased 
during 1945, going from 65,539 tons in 
1944 to 75,656 tons. 


COAL DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMANY 


Regional fuel boards are being set up 
in Brandenburg, Mecklenburg-Pomer. 
ania, Thuringia, and the State ang 
Province of Saxony, Germany, to carry 
out decisions of Soviet authorities re. 
garding the allocation of coal and lignite 
to industrial consumers and _ house. 
holders. 

The principal problem in this section 
of Germany, according to the foreign 
press, has been to obtain coal to take the 
place of supplies normally coming from 
the Ruhr and Silesia. Some coal and 
coke are being shipped to central Ger- 
many from the Ruhr, but none is received 
from the Silesian coal fields, now under 
Polish control 

As a result, attention is turning to 
the development of small deposits in cen- 
tral Germany not previously worked be- 
cause of high production costs. One of 
the most important of these, from a long- 
term standpoint, is the deposit discovered 
near Doberlug-Kirchhain in 1930 and 
estimated to contain at least 60,000,000 
tons of coal. Present plans call for the 
expenditure of about £750 000 in its de- 
velopment, which may take as long as 
4 years 

Mines in the State of Saxony, the main 
producing region, have been combined 
under a government-controlled company. 
Their output during January, 1946, was 
reported as 191,000 metric tons. 

Most of the large open-cut mining ma- 
chinery in Saxony is stated to be intact. 
Hydrogenation plants at Leuna and 
Magdeburg have been reopened. Pro- 
duction, however, is only a fraction of 
what it was formerly Arrangements 
have been made to exchange lignite 
briquets from the Soviet-occupied zone 
for coke and other commodities from 
western and southern Germany. 


RUMANIAN PRODUCTION 


About 1,500,000 tons of coal were mined 
in Rumania during the year 1945, com- 
pared with 1,860,000 tons in 1944, 2,465, 
421 tons in 1943, and 2,328,107 tons in 
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1942. The fuel shortage caused steel, 
cement, and chemical plants to cut their 
production, and some had to cease op- 
erations altogether before the end of the 
year, Several plants, lacking other fuel, 
temporarily burned wood. 


SwepisH GAS WoRKS UTILIZING PEaT CoaL 


Experiments with peat coal or briquets 
in Sweden for the manufacture of gas 
nave proved so successful that the Stock- 
holm, Gotenborg, and Malmo gas works 
nave started to operate a plant for such 
production. Located near Ljungby, in 
southern Sweden, the plant has an esti- 
mated daily output of 140 tons. Although 
this is far below the combined fuel re- 
quirements of the 3 gas works, it is be- 
lieved sufficient, according to the foreign 
press, to effect a saving of between 10 and 
15 percent in the coal normally used to 
make gas in those plants. About 300 
tons of ordinary peat will be used daily 
if capacity briquet output is maintained. 


PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Coal production in Turkey increased in 
1945, the foreign press reports. The out- 
put, which had been 3,540,000 tons in 
1944, increased to 3,720,000 tons in 1945. 
Tipple stocks likewise increased from a 
total of 105,000 on December 31, 1944, to 
143,000 tons at the end of 1945. 


CoAL-MINING OPERATIONS, U. K. 


Approximately 182,000,000 tons of coal 
were mined in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1945. Underground output totaled 
approximately 174,000,000 tons and 
strip-mining output about 8,000,000 tons. 
The amount raised in the underground 
mines was almost 10,000,000 less than 
production in 1944, and the output from 
strip-mining methods 600,000 tons under 
that of the preceding year. 

A decrease in per capita output and 
a falling off in the number of miners 
employed in 1945 were considered to be 
important factors in the decline of pro- 
duction in the underground mines. Re- 
duction in strip-mining output was at- 
tributed to the exhaustion of deposits 
near the surface and the necessity of 
going to lower depths for the coal. 

Per capita output, which had steadily 
decreased during the war, declined even 
further because of VE-day celebrations, 
resumption of prewar holiday schedules, 
and the rise in absenteeism with re- 
moval of war pressure. The retirement 
of older workers who had remained in 
the industry for patriotic reasons and 
the suspension of conscription of young 
men into the mines also reduced the 
work force from 715,000 to 703,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

Substantial improvements both in 
wages and working conditions were made 
during the war, but they have not served 
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Iraq Dates Awarded U. S. 


The Combined Food Board has 
recommended to the United States 
an interim allocation of 22,400 
short tons of dates produced in Iraq 
in 1946. To insure equitable par- 
ticipation in the program, the dates 
will be allocated to American im- 
porters according to the following 
formula: 

To persons or firms who imported 
Iraq dates during the 1935-40 pe- 
riod, 80 percent of the 22,400 tons 
in proportion to quantities im- 
ported during that period, with no 
individual allocation to be made for 
less than 60 tons. To applicants 
who did not import Iraq dates dur- 
ing the 1935-40 period, the remain- 
ing 20 percent. These latter allo- 
cations must be applied for before 
June 1, 1946. 























materially to stimulate the recruitment 
of new workers. The over-all plan of 
the Government for mechanizing the in- 
dustry, calculated to constitute an im- 
portant incentive for young men to enter 
the mines, will take some time to ac- 
complish. About 35,000 men are needed 
annually simply to offset manpower 
wastage; the present intake is only about 
15,000. 

With demobilization and the closing 
down of war plants, it is probable that 
the work force at the mines can be in- 
creased, but not sufficiently to prevent 
a coal shortage in 1946. The greatest 
hope for increasing production in 1946 
lies in lowering absenteeism, it is 
thought. 

Large exports of coal were not en- 
couraged by the Government during 
1946 because of the lowered production. 
Prior to the war the United Kingdom 
exported between 30,000,000 «nd 40,000,- 
000 tons annually. However, in 1945, 
exports aggregated only 3,325,000 tons 
as compared with 35,856,000 tons in 
1938. 


Construction 


HOUSING PROGRAM, AUSTRALIA 


Estimates of the Commonwealth Hous- 
ing Commission indicate that 700,000 
dwellings will be needed in Australia 
within the next 10 years. This total 
provides for normal annual replace- 
ments, repair or replacement of standard 
dwellings, and the undertaking of slum 
clearance. Construction will be equally 
divided between Commonwealth Govern- 
ment agencies and private enterprise. 
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The’ program, so far, has been re- 
tarded by shortages of building mate- 
rials and labor. Although the comple- 
tion of 12,665 houses was the goal set 
for 1945, only 7,665 dwellings had been 
constructed at the end of the year. It 
was intended that 24,000 houses would be 
completed during the fiscal year ending 
June 1946. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 


The 1945 construction boom in Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, has_ subsided, 
principally because of the shortage of 
good-quality building materials. How- 
ever, plans have been made to construct 
a large yeast plant in the city at a cost 
of approximately $500,000, according to 
the foreign press. 

Substantial increases were noted in the 
value of building permits issued in Can- 
ada during 1945. Building permits, which 
had a value of approximately $80,000,000 
(Canadian currency) during the first 
half of 1945, increased in value to $196,- 
335,000 during the entire year, according 
to a Dominion publication. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN EIRE 


Construction of a luxury hotel is 
planned for Limerick, Eire. Although 
the project is sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city, it will be 
financed by private individuals and by 
a grant from the Irish Tourist Board. 
The estimated cost is £250,000. 

Building activity has been stimulated 
by the general easing of sunplies of build- 
ing materials and the limited importa- 
tion of timber. The Dublin County 
Council in February stated it proposed to 
erect 1,316 laborers’ cottages at a cost of 
£1,345,000. The Dublin Corporation re- 
cently awarded contracts for 600 four- 
room dwellings to be constructed in the 
Donnycarney district (near Dublin). An 
additional 1,500 houses were either under 
construction or have been contracted for 
construction. The corporation also is re- 
conditioning tenements in the center of 
Dublin to provide apartments to rent for 
from 5 to 10 shillings weekly. 

Houses erected by the public authori- 
ties in Eire are generally for people in 
the lower-income groups. Middle-class 
families in the cities, particularly in Dub- 
lin, are experiencing difficulties in find- 
ing suitable housing accommodations at 
reasonable prices. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS, ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Building operations in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, increased to $2,053,380 
(Canadian currency) during 1945, from 
$1,089,230 during 1944 and $558,570 dur- 
ing 1941. The total was distributed as 
follows: Dwellings (excluding St. John’s 
Housing Corp. dwellings) , $681,700; busi- 
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ness premises, $450,800; St. John’s Hous- 
ing Corp. dwellings, $373,500; alterations 
and extensions, $195,405; churches. 
schools, hospitals, theaters, and similar 
buildings, $168,700; Government and 
municipal buildings, $155,000; and 
garages and similar structures, $28,275. 

Considering labor and building-ma- 
terials difficulties, the St. John’s Housing 
Corp., a private corporation, made sub- 
stantial progress during 1945. At the 
end of the year, the corporation had 80 
houses and 5 apartments under construc- 
tion. The expropriation of vacant build- 
ing lots under the Act of 1944 was nearly 
brought to completion during 1945, with 
a total of 790 acres taken up. Construc- 
tion of a 2,000-foot sewer and of a factory 
to produce concrete sewer pipe also were 
completed. 

The building of a modern suburb in the 
city of St. John’s was started in 1944 by 
the corporation, assisted by the New- 
foundland Government and the city of 
St. John’s. The program called for the 
construction of some 4,000 houses and 
apartments over a period of several years, 
together with the laying out of parks, the 
planting of trees, and the building of 
streets—all at an ultimate cost of about 
$8,000,000. Successful completion of the 
venture will undoubtedly be classed as a 
milestone in Newfoundland’s construc- 
tion history. 


CONSTRUCTION OF STEEL HOvwsES, U. K. 


In order to bring a substantial increase 
in the building of permanent houses in 
the United Kingdom during the next year 
and without prejudice to the traditional 
construction, the British Government 
has arranged for large-scale production 
of two types of steel houses, according to 
the British press. One house was de- 
signed by the British Iron and Steel Fed- 
eration and is considered especially suit- 
able for erection in groups of 50 or more 
in suburban areas. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


POWER-PLANT CONSTRUCTION, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


An advance of $1,800,000 by the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer to the Saskatchewan 
Power Commission is anticipated for the 
acquisition and construction of power 
plants in the fiscal year 1946-47. This 
compares with an expenditure of $400,000 
in this field in the preceeding year. 


POWER PRODUCTION, BOLIVIA 


Production of electric power in 1845 by 
the largest producer in Bolivia, the Bo- 
livian Power Co., increased to 113,940,747 
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Russians’ New Electronic 
Microscopes 


The State Optical Institute, 
U. S. S. R., built a series of elec- 
tronic microscopes during 1945, the 
Soviet press reports. The latest in- 
strument, which has a magnifying 
| power of 50,000, or 5 times that of 
the first microscope developed in 
1940, allows the study of particles 
of substances equal to 1/10,000,000 
of a millimeter. Particles with a 
diameter of 10 to 20 atoms and 
sometimes even some of the larger 
molecules are discernible under this 
instrument. 

The new microscope is expected 
to play an important part in the 
chemical industry—particularly 
that involved in the production of 
high-octane’ gasoline, synthetic 
rubber, and synthetic fats To 
stimulate new developments in the 
field, a special electronic-micro- 
scope designing bureau has been 
created in the All-Union Electro- 
technical Institute 























kilowatt-hours compared with 103,700,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1944 and 103,900,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1943. 

The capacity of the Cuticucho Hydro- 
electric Station was increased by the in- 
stallation of one additional generating 
unit with a capacity of 2,750 kilovolt- 
amperes. Machinery with capacity of 
3,750 kilovolt-amperes, ordered for the 
Zongo Hydroelectric Station, is expected 
to be installed in 1946. The installation 
of these two units will bring the over-all 
capacity of the Bolivian Power Co. to 
36,000 kilovolt-amperes 

Use of the Chuquiaguillo dam and 
Hamparturi falls in a combined system 
is being studied by a new corporation 
known as the Cooperativa Electrica de 
La Paz,S.A. The projected power plant 
is expected to be in a position to generate 
an average of 4,000 horsepower and a 
maximum of 6,600 horsepower while the 
Hampaturi falls are capable of a continu- 
ous flow of 2,000 horsepower and a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 horsepower. 

The building to house this plant is 
under construction and two groups of 
generators that are to be installed will 
have capacities of 2,200 kilowatts and 
3,300 kilowatts, respectively. This or- 
ganization also has a project for the ac- 
quisition of an electric plant in Iquico, 
the capacity of which can be increased 
from 600 to 1,800 kilowatts. 

For a projected installation in Santa 
Cruz, requiring a capacity of 1,000 kilo- 
watts, the purchase from a local mine 
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of two Diesel motors of 360 horsepower 
is being considered. 

The dam for the Angostura irrigation 
and hydroelectric power project js ex. 
pected to be in operation by mid-194¢ 
The flow over this dam will make Dos 
sible the installation of two power Plants 
to supply current to the city of Cocha. 
bamba and surrounding towns. No Steps 
have been taken, however, to install these 
plants. 


POWER CONSUMPTION IN CuBa 


Consumption of electric power in Cuba 
in 1945 totaled 415,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
compared with 336,000,000 in 1944 and 
334,000,000 in 1943. An improved situa. 
tion with respect to the supply of elec. 
trical equipment resulted in an increase 
in the number of consumers on the lines 
of the principal supplier—from 303,108 
in 1944 to 329,108 in 1945. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 


Australian milk production of only 
976,000,000 gallons in 1944—45, the lowest 
ince 1930-31 resulted from severe 
drought conditions. Consequently, pro- 
duction of butter at 142,000 tons, cheese 
at 34,620 tons, and preserved milk prod- 
ucts at 67,958 tons fell below the output 
of the preceding year. With more normal 
weather conditions toward the end of 
1945 and in January 1946 dairy produc- 
tion showed a gradual recovery. 

Plans are under way in Australia to 
divert more milk to butter and cheese 
production. The forecast for 1945-46 is 
for production of 155,600 tons of butter 
and 35,000 tons of cheese, from which 
50,000 and 20,000 tons, respectively, are 
expected to be available for export. 

Exports of butter, cheese, and pre- 
served milk in the 5 months ended No- 
vember 1945 amounted to 17,701, 4,695 
and 11,128 tons, respectively, as com- 
pared with 13,793, 6.858, and 7,176 tons, 
respectively, in the corresponding period 
f 1944 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Eire’s production of creamery butter 
from January 1 to March 31, 1946, 
dropped to 2,721,376 pounds from 13,- 
244,120 pounds in the quarter ended 
December 31, 1945. The butter ration, 
however, was continued at 6 ounces pel 
person per week 

Although butter was not exported com- 
mercially, 2,240,000 pounds were stated 
to have been sent to the Continent in 
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1945 under the Government’s European 
Relief Plan. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION OF CANNED FRUIT 


Australia’s aggregate 1945 pack of 
canned peaches, pears, and apricots 
was 2,080,955 cases of 2 dozen 30-ounce 
tins, or about 75 percent of the average 
prewar pack. 

The 1945 summer pack of canned pine- 
apples—55,855 cases—was well below 
prewar average. The low output is at- 
tributed to the strong demand for fresh 
pineapples, and the fact that the bear- 
ing acreage, heavily reduced by frost 
late in 1943, had not been fully restored. 
A light 1945 winter pack is predicted, so 
the annual pack may be but little above 
that of 1944’s production of 110,798 cases, 
the lowest recorded since 1931. 

The following table shows the preduc- 
tion of the various canned fruits in 
Australia in 1939, and 1943 to 1945 in- 
clusive’ 


"4 rir a I Tha tir 
In cases, ea ‘ g 2 .c0zen dt ince 
equ 








Australian demand for canned fruits 
increased in the decade prior to World 
War II, and in 1940 and 1941 because of 
increased public purchasing power con- 
sumption was maintained at a high level 

Releases of canned apricots, peaches, 
and pears for the civilian trade in 1945 
aggregated 624,000 cases, or 30 percent 
of the total pack. This was 68,000 cases 
less than provided in 1944, the reduction 
being the result of the smaller output. 
Although this direct quota was aug- 
mented by supplies made available from 
Emergency Food Supply Depots, the total 
amount of canned fruit available for 
civilian consumption was (as in the two 
previous years) much below demand. 
Of the small 1945 pack of pineapples, 
10,000 cases were allocated to the domes- 
tic market 

In the 10 years prior to World War I, 
Australia’s surplus of canned fruits, ap- 
proximating 1,850,000 cases per annum, 
represented about 60 percent of produc- 
tion. Of the total exports about 85 per- 
cent was consigned to the United King- 
dom and practically all of the remainder 
to Canada, New Zealand, and the East. 

Since 1942, the demands of the Serv- 
ices and for Allied countries have ab- 
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sorbed about 70 percent of the annual 
packs. 

In 1945, the British Ministry of Food 
purchased 200,000 cases on behalf of the 
British War Office. With the exception 
of 10,000 cases (packed in 16-ounce con- 
tainers) for dispatch to the United King- 
dom, this quota was for shipment to de- 
fined Eastern territories. A quota of 
50,000 cases was provided for New Zea- 
land, and small quotas not exceeding 
5,000 cases were allotted to India, Ceylon, 
the Middle East, the Netherlands Indies, 
and the Pacific Islands adjacent to Aus- 
tralia. 

Total exports of canned apricots, 
peaches, pears, and pineapples, from 
Australia in the years 1939 to 1944 were 
as follows: 


Cases ' 
1939 1, 852, 936 
1940 1, 178, 547 
1941 _- 1, 332, 599 
1942 217, 035 
1943 56, 000 
1944 179, 980 


Each containing 2 dozen 30-ounce tins, or 
equivalent 

Before Japan entered the war lack of 
accessible markets caused stocks of 
canned fruits to accumulate in Australia. 
During the past three years, however, 
Service and civilian demands have ab- 
sorbed all available supplies with the ex- 
ception of small exports. Consequently 
the 1945 season opened with no unsold 
stocks held by canners. 

On October 25, 1945, the Control of 
Canned Fruits Order, which gave the 
Commonwealth Food Control authority 
over distribution of stocks of canned 
fruits, was revoked. However, the whole 
of the 1945 production had been allo- 
cated and there will be no easing of the 
supply position for civilians until the 
1946 pack is available. 





Seal Hunting in Caspian Sea 


Seal hunting in the northern 
part of the Caspian Sea was in 
full swing during the 1945-46 win- 
ter months, according to the Soviet 
press. About 840 hunters, members 
of the Caspian coastal collective 
farms of the U. S. S. R., took part 
in the sealing operations. Two am- | 
phibious planes and 72 fishing ves- | 
sels were assigned to the hunters 
of the North Caspian. 

More than 20,000 seals are caught 
in the Caspian Sea each year. Seal 
| skins and oil are used by various 
industries, while the skins of the 
young seals are valued for their 
fur. 
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SHIPMENTS From Costa RICA 


In 1945 root and green vegetables 
shipped from Costa Rica to the Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama to- 
taled 1,002 metric tons, valued at $57,269. 
Shipments of oranges in 1945 amounted 
to 691 tons, worth $32,005. Other fruits 
exported (except bananas) amounted to 
762 tons, valued at $92,375. 

Practically all of these fruits and veg- 
etables went to the U. S. Army commis- 
saries in the Canal Zone as part of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs’ food 
production and procurement program. 
Combining the three values above, the 
total equals $181,649, or 1.56 percent of 
the value of all Costa Rican exports in 
1945. In 1944, when the demand in the 
Canal Zone was greater, the export value 
of fruit and vegetables totaled $221,686, 
or 2.10 percent of the whole. 


CosTa RICAN BANANA INDUSTRY 


The banana industry, Costa Rica’s sec- 
ond largest export activity, responded to 
better shipping conditions and greater 
availability of machinery, materials, and 
construction supplies in 1945 by expand- 
ing exports. Shipments of bananas in 
1945 were valued at $2,232,679, or 19.23 
percent of total exports, as compared 
with $1,774,754, or 16.86 percent of total 
exports, in 1944. 

The banana market is not subject to 
the fluctuations characteristic of most 
other world food commodities, because 
large producers are also shippers and 
distributors, and the demand, espe- 
cially in the United States, now seems im- 
possible to satisfy. Even should supply 
closely approximate demand at some fu- 
ture date, only that fruit for which a 
profitable margin existed would need to 
be cut and shipped. F. o. b. Costa Rican 
port prices as declared to customs in 1945 
averaged 80 cents per count bunch. The 
independent shippers to Tampa were 
paying 50 cents per bunch for prime fruit 
at interior points, which gave them a 
good profit under OPA ceilings landed 
in Florida. 

Exports of bananas from Costa Rica in 
1945 totaled 2,837,988 stems, compared 
with 2,181,432 stems in 1944. 


CUBAN EXPORTS 


Shipments of fresh vegetables from 
Habana, Cuba, to the United States in 
March 1946 amounted to 5,137,322 
pounds, as compared with 3,069,711 
pounds in March 1944 and the March 
average in the 3 years 1939 to 1941 of 
21,997,971 pounds. 

Shipments of fresh tomatoes from 
Cuba to the United States apparently 
reached their peak during the latter part 
of February; shipments in March in- 
volved only 4,676,610 pounds, compared 
with 15,500000 pounds in February. 
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However, movement during March 1946 
was half again as large as March 1945 
shipments of 2,733,802 pounds. 

Fresh-vegetable shipments from Ha- 
bana to the United States in the 4-month 
period November 1945 through March 
1946, aggregating 38,193,849 pounds, 
more than tripled the 12,408,270 pounds 
shipped in the corresponding period of 
1944-45. 

Shipments of other vegetables were un- 
important compared with tomatoes: 
Eggplant, frozen lima beans, okra, and 
squash were exported in moderate quan- 
tities. According to a grower on the Isle 
of Pines, the winter cucumber crop there 
was far from successful. Fancy cucum- 
bers brought $2 per crate and the choice 
grade $1 per crate, both f. o. b. Nueva 
Gerona. Lack of proper fertilizer, scar- 
city of insecticides, and insufficient mois- 
ture reduced yields. 

Ministry of Commerce Resolution No. 
487, dated March 19, 1946, authorized 
exportation of 50,000 bags of red pota- 
toes. Potatoes had been placed under 
export embargo on October 21, 1944, to 
conserve foodstuffs following the hurri- 
cane. Prospects for this year’s Cuban 
potato crop are gocd, and growers have 
stated that exportation of the surplus 
is necessary if prices are to be maintained 
at a profitable level. 

Cuban pineapple exports continued to 
increase during March 1946 as the main 
April-June shipping season approached. 
Some 11,300,000 pounds were shipped 
from Habana during the month and an- 
other 4,200,000 pounds from Sagua la 
Grande. 

Fresh-fruit shipments from Habana to 
the United States in March 1946 
amounted to 11,502,003 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,022,264 pounds in March 
1945 and the March average in the 3 
years 1939 to 1941 of 2,703,152 pounds. 

Fresh-fruit shipments from Habana to 
the United States in the first 3 months 
of 1946 climbed to 22,188,450 pounds, 
from 18,176,225 pounds in the corres- 
ponding period of 1945. Shipments 
averaged only 5,707,087 pounds in the 
January—March periods 1939-41. 

Shippers expressed concern that rail- 
road cars might not be available in Cuba 
to move the peak supplies from the main 
producing area in the vicinity of Sagua 
la Grande in Camaguey Province to ports. 
It is likely that shipments will be made 
in volume from north coast ports of 
central Cuba. 

Some papayas, watermelons, and plan- 
tains were the only other fresh fruits 
shipped from Habana to the United 
States during March. Exports of 10,000 
bunches of plantains were also permitted 
under the resolution of March 26, 1946, 
which authorized export of potatoes. 
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Mining Institute at Lidice 


Announcement was made in Lon- 
| don during March that the con- 
struction of a mining research in- 
stitute is being planned for the 
site of Lidice, the mining village in 
Czechoslovakia, completely  de- 
stroyed by the Germans during the 
war. 

The institute, according to the | 
report in the foreign press, will be | 
| built with funds contributed by 
| miners in different countries. Its | 
cost is estimated at £100,000. 























MEXICAN BANANA SITUATION 


The banana situation in Mexico in 
1945 was characterized by a slight in- 
crease in production, despite 
storms, record prices for domestic sales, 
and a decline in exports. 

The hurricanes which struck Chiapas, 
one of the most important producing 
areas, in the fall of 1945 are reported to 
have destroyed 95 percent of the plants 


severe 
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Recovery is expected late this Spring 
New plantings in other regions, Prin. 
cipally Veracruz and Tabasco, may offset 
the loss in Chiapas, and with norma] 
yields the 1946 Mexican production May 
show a further increase from 1945. 

Supplies available for export in 1946 
will probably exceed quantities exported 
during 1945, but actual shipments Will 
depend on transportation and competj- 
tion. 

The 1945 crop of Roatan bananas jg 
estimated at approximately 300,000 met- 
ric tons. The 1944 production was 295. 
569 metric tons. 

Production of other varieties of bana- 
nas during 1945 is still estimated at ap- 
proximately 114,900 metric tons, com- 
pared with 144.896 metric tons produce 
in 1944. 

Exports of bananas from Mexico in 
1945 totaled 5,169,401 stems, a decrease of 
11 percent compared with 5,812,185 stems 
in 1944. Ninety-nine percent went to 
the United States. 

The accompanying table shows Mexi- 
co’s production, exports, and consump- 
tion of bananas in the years 1940 to 1945 
compared with the average for 1935-39. 
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In 1945 increased transportation diffi- 
culties kept exports under the preced- 
ing year’s level, and the proportion of 
Roatan bananas apparently consumed in 
the country was particularly high 
However, it is believed that substantial 
quantities spoiled in the producing dis- 
tricts for lack of transportation so that 
the actual consumption was less than 
the foregoing table indicates. 


MEXxICO’s PINEAPPLE CROP 


Mexico’s 1946 pineapple crop is un- 
officially estimated at 85,000 metric tons. 
This is a considerable gain over the pre- 
liminary official estimate for 1945 pro- 
duction of 76,362 tons. 

Quantities of pineapples available for 
export in 1946 are estimated at 18,000 
metric tons from Isla and 12,000 tons 
from Loma Bonita, Mogone, and Sarabia. 
Should most of the total of 30,000 metric 
tons expected to be available move out 


of the country, exports will be the larg- 
est on record. Growers generally believe 
that demand for Mexican pineapples will 
continue strong this year and that the 
United States market will readily absorb 
all of their production. Quantities ac- 
tually shipped will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the availability of transportation 
facilities during the harvest season. 
From 10 to 20 percent of exports will 
probably move by water and the remain- 
der by rail. Indications are that a suffi- 
cient number of railroad cars will be 
available. 

According to official statistics, only 10,- 
147 metric tons of pineapples were ex- 
ported during 1945, nearly all of which 
were shipped to the United States. This 
figure is lower than total annua] move- 
ments reported for the two preceding 
years. 

It is expected that approximately 12,- 
000 metric tons of pineapples will be 
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packed by the three canning plants in 
Loma Bonita and about 3,000 metric tons 
py the plant in Isla. Exports of pre- 
pared or preserved pineapple in 1945 to- 
taled 2,697 metric tons, as compared with 
9,252 metric tons in 1944. Practically 
all of M2xico’s exports of preserved or 
prepared pineapple go to the United 
States. 

New plantings of pineapples have been 
made in the State of Veracruz and larger 
plantings are expected next year, which 
indicate further increases in production 
of pineapples in 1947 and 1948. 


BLUEBERRY PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


In 1945 Newfoundland exported 1,894, - 
321 pounds of blueberries, whereas only 
300,000 pounds were shipped out in 1944. 

In prewar years, normal production of 
blueberries in Newfoundland ranged be- 
tween 4,500,000 and 6,000,000 pounds. 
The present low production is attributed 
to improved economic conditions and a 
consequent shortage of labor. Weather 
and labor are the two most important 
factors regarding the size of the crop. 

The United States takes practically all 
commercial production of Newfoundland 
blueberries. The wholesale price in the 
United States is governed by the OPA 
ceiling price, which in 1945 was 24 cents, 
U. S. currency, ex-New York dock, duty 
and marine insurance paid. Unlike 
Canada, where a large percentage of the 
crop is sent to the United States fresh, 
the entire Newfoundland crop is frozen 
before being exported. 


SuRINAM’S ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT CROPS 


Surinam’s 1945 crop of oranges and 
grapefruit was considered satisfactory 
and the quality good. An estimated 15,- 
500,000 units were produced, an increase 
of 2,500,000 over the 1944 crop. Some 
citrus fruit was exported to Curacao and 
British Guiana, and one small shipment 
was made to the Netherlands. 


Grains and Products 


NEW VARIETIES OF SWEET CORN DEVELOPED 
IN BRAZIL 


The Sao Paulo State Agricultural 
College has developed two new varieties 
of sweet corn. Varieties were obtained 
by crossing American Golden Bantam 
and Canadian Banting sweet corn with 
two Brazilian varieties, Cateto and Sta. 
Rosa, The resulting crosses produced 
Milho Doce Piracicaba Branco (White 
Piracicaba sweet corn) and Milho Doce 
Piracicaba Larania (Orange Piracicaba 
sweet corn). 

These crossings were made because 
American and Canadian varieties of 
sweet corn are not adapted to the sub- 
tropical conditions of Sao Paulo. 
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These varieties were planted for two 
consecutive years and are now considered 
fixed. They have the following advan- 
tages over the ordinary Brazilian corn: 
A shorter growing period; the grain is 
more tender; and the corn remains ten- 
der before picking for a longer time and 
contains more food value. 

According to an analysis made by Bra- 
zilian chemists, the new varieties have a 
high dextrine and sugar content, where- 
as ordinary Brazilian corn contains from 
65 to 70 percent starch. 

The Sao Paulo State Agricultural Col- 
lege will have seed for distribution by 
July 1946. Planting takes place from 
October through January. 


NEW WHEAT VARIETY REPORTED IN CANADA 


A new rust-resistant wheat variety, 
“Redman,” was recommended for licens- 
ing and distribution at Winnipeg, On- 
tario, Canada, by the Associate Commit- 
tee on Grain Research. This variety, a 
cross between Regent and Canus, was 
developed by the Dominion Cereal Breed- 
ing Laboratory, Winnipeg. 

The new variety is reported to have 
excellent milling and baking properties 
and will be eligible for top grades. It 
outyields Thatcher and Regent in Mani- 
toba and eastern Saskatchewan, and for 
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that reason and because it is resistant to 
stem and leaf rusts it will prove valuable 
in these areas. 


CHILEAN GRAIN SITUATION 


Chilean grain exports in January 1946 
totaled 2,361.4 metric tons, according to 
preliminary trade statistics. This is an 
increase of about 45 percent over the 
1,632.6 metric tons shipped in January 
1945. Shipments of grain in January 
1946 were as follows: malting barley, 76.3 
percent; oats, 21.6 percent; wheat, 2.1 
percent. 

Exports of malting barley in January 
1946, amounting to 1,801 metric tons, 
were around 800 metric tons higher than 
those in January 1945. This increase 
represents a trend which has been tak- 
ing place over the course of the last year. 

Brazil was the principal importer of 
Chilean grain during January, followed 
by Peru, Bolivia, and Cuba. Although 
there had been some discussions of pro- 
hibiting oat exports for 1946, Chile 
shipped 511 metric tons during January, 
or a little more than was shipped in 
January 1945. 

Although there are no complete data 
concerning total grain stocks in Chile, 
declarations made by millers, represent- 
ing about 90 percent of the total, indi- 














Brazilian Industry Data Reveal Significant Facts 








The preponderance of small industrial firms in Brazil is evidenced by sta- 
tistics for 1944 recently released by the Brazilian Ministry of Finance, which 
are based on records of firms registered for the consumption tax. The con- 
sumption tax is not applicable to all products, and the total number of fac- 
tories in the country therefore is considerably in excess of the number of 
those shown by tax records. Of the total number of 75,614 industrial firms 
registered for consumption-tax purposes, 54,864 or 72.6 percent employed 6 
or fewer workmen, 12,390 or 16.4 percent were in the intermediate class 
employing between 7 and 12 workmen, and 7,755 or 10.3 percent employed 
more than 12 workmen or utilized equivalent power for the operation of 
machinery (505 firms not liable to registry fee are not included in the break- 
down by number of workers). 

The total number of firms reporting for consumption-tax records in 1944 
increased 26.0 percent from the 60,017 registered in 1939, although no sub- 
stantial change was made in the tax during those years. The number of 
firms in the smallest-industry category increased 19.6 percent, those in the 
intermediate group increased 88.8 percent, and the third group increased 
19.6 percent. The industries in which the greatest number of firms were 
engaged in 1944 were: beverages (12,431), shoe manufacturing (9,182), sugar 
mills (7,483), furniture (6,230), processing of cheese and curds (5,139), and 
textiles and leather manufactures (4,205). 

Data on the value of production of firms subject to the consumption tax 
have not been released for years subsequent to 1941. In that year, when 
the number of industrial firms registered for the tax was 63,128, the total 
number of factories in Brazil was reported as 75,800. The total value of 
industrial production was estimated in 1941 at more than 25,000,000,000 
cruzeiros (approximately $1,250,000,000), of which industries subject to the 
consumption tax accounted for 15,370,302,000 cruzeiros (approximately 
$768,515,100). 
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cate that 10,200 metric tons of wheat 
were purchased by millers during Febru- 
ary 1946, or about the same as in Febru- 
ary 1945. The present stock position of 
12,000 metric tons is viewed as normal; 
however, in some quarters it is believed 
that it may be necessary to import wheat 
during the last quarter of the year. Es- 
pecially will this be true should the final 
wheat outturn in the principal producing 
regions of the south prove smaller than 
present predictions. 


CANADIAN WHEAT-F'LOUR PRODUCTION 


Canadian wheat-flour production of 
2,392,927 barrels in March 1946 was both 
the highest monthly production in this 
crop year and the greatest single month’s 
output since 1920, according to the for- 
eign press. 

Flour production in the first 8 months 
of the present crop year totaled 17,526,791 
barrels, as compared with 16,494,505 bar- 
rels in the corresponding period of 
1944-45. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada in 
March totaled 1,042,226 barrels, and for 
the first 8 months of the 1945-46 crop 
year 8,400,692 barrels. In the 8 months 
of the 194445 crop year shipments 
totaled 8,393,717 barrels. 


CUBAN FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


There is no commercial production or 
milling of wheat in Cuba, and all require- 
ments for wheat flour are filled by im- 
portation. Small quantities of wheat 
also are imported, but these ordinarily 
are made into cereal and not into flour. 

Flour consumption in 1945 amounted 
to 1,950,000 bags of 200 pounds each, or 
390,000,000 pounds. This is an average 
of 162,475 bags per month, or about 81 
pounds annually per capita. As such it 
probably represents an all-time peak be- 
ing 19 percent larger than in 1944, when 
1,642,000 bags were imported, and nearly 
double prewar consumption of about 
1,000,000 bags annually. 

This record consumption is attribut- 
able to (1) generally increased purchas- 
ing power; (2) a relatively abundant sup- 
ply of flour as compared with supplies of 
other basic foodstuffs; and (3) the low 
prices of flour and bread as contrasted 
with many other foodstuffs. 

Three-fourths of the flour consumed 
in Cuba is used commerciably for baking 
bread and large crackers (gallatas), a 
bread substitute. About 15 percent is 
manufactured into such commodities as 
macaroni, spaghetti, and small crackers. 
Ten percent or probably less is used di- 
rectly in the home. 

Imports of wheat flour into Cuba in 
1945 amounted to 200,342 metric tons 
(441,700,000 pounds) or 2,208,000 (200- 
pound) bags, according to preliminary 
information from ships’ manifests. In- 
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sofar as these data are comparable with 
official trade data for previous years, im- 
ports in 1945 were record breaking being 
54 percent larger than in 1944 and 42 
percent larger than in 1943, the previous 
year of largest imports. 

Prior to World War II (1936-40) im- 
ports averaged only about 91,766 metric 
tons. 

Cuban imports of wheat flour, by coun- 
try of origin, in the years 1942 to 1945 
are shown in the following table: 


In kilograr f 2.2046 pu 





1942 23, O17, O34 $1,177 124, 418, 2 
1943 13 iS x) HS1, 1S38 $1, O64, 354 
1944 IR 678. 627 57. 558 4). O36, 1S? 


194 200, 342, OO WW), 342. OOM 





In contrast with former recent years, 
all imports of wheat flour in 1945 were 
from the United States and all are be- 
lieved to have been milled exclusively 
from United States wheat. 

Flour stocks in Cuba on December 31, 
1945, were estimated by the Cuban Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, at 
353,300 bags. This is 258,700 bags more 
than was on hand at the beginning of 
the year, but about one-third less than 
the 3-months’ supply ‘about 525,000 
bags at present consumption levels) that 
should be kept on hand to maintain dis- 
tribution in a commercially desirable 
manner. 

The wholesale ceiling price of flour 
was $8.90 per bag at the end of March 
1946. The retail price of bread to con- 
sumers was 10 cents per Spanish pound 
(1.0143 avoirdupois pounds) at bakeries 
and 12 cents at grocery stores and homes 
The retail ceiling price of flour sold di- 
rectly to consumers is 5 cents. 


HAITIAN RICE SITUATION 


Within the past 5 years the rice situa- 


tion in Haiti has been reversed and the 


country is now an exporter rather than 
an importer of that grain. Chile now 
not only produces enough rice for its own 
needs but exports an appreciable quan- 


tity. In the 194445 fiscal year (October 


1, 1944, through September 30, 1945) ex- 
ports totaled 590,350 pounds 

Rice is not considered a necessity in 
Haiti. The principal grains consumed 
daily are corn and durra (the latter grain 
is called millet in Haiti) which sell at a 
much lower price than rice. Per capita 
annual consumption of rice in the Re- 
public is estimated at about 13 pounds 

Efforts to attain self-sufficiency in rice 
supplies were begun in the early 1930's. 
The Haitian Department of Agriculture 
organized a campaign to stimulate rice 
production in suitable areas. Experi- 
mental plantings with selected seed were 
started and later seed was distributed to 
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the growers. In 1937-38 imports stood 
at 2,204,600 pounds, and only 60 Pounds 
were exported. 

In 1939, to further stimulate rice pro- 
duction, the Government inaugurate a 
public-works program of reconstruction 
and new construction of irrigation Sys- 
tems by an American engineering firm. 
Two new varieties of rice seed, the For. 
tuna and the Excelsior, were brought into 
the country and distributed to the rice 
planters. 

By the 1941-42 fiscal year imports hag 
dwindled to 25,324 pounds, and 816,187 
pounds were exported. Previous to that 
year annual rice imports averaged be. 
tween 500,000 and 6,000,000 pounds ang 
imports between 1,500,000 and 3,000,009 
pounds. Haiti imported only 212 pounds 
of rice in the 1942-43 fiscal year anq a 
mere 33 pounds during the 1943-44 year. 
In contrast, the Republic exported 2,239 . 
856 pounds in the 1941-42 period ang 
676,177 pounds in 1943-44 

The principal rice-growing area iy, 
Haiti is located in the lower Artibonite 
Valley. While irrigation of rice is prac. 
ticed in that region, it is believed that the 
rice area actually irrigated is much less 
than that watered by natural flooding 
from the streams. Small levees and cross 
levees are built with hoes and water js 
impounded as the streams and their 
smaller tributaries overflow at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. This is re- 
peated at intervals as water becomes 
available 

Total land actually under irrigation in 
the Republic is reported at 62,000 acres, 
As sugarcane, plantains, and bananas are 
the principal irrigated crops, it is doubt- 
ful if more than 10,000 acres of rice are 
irrigated from canals 

Low places all over the Republic are 
used to grow rice. Some of this land has 
natural seepage or a high-water table; 
some is watered from run-off water; 
some from flooding; rice is even grown 
in roadside ditches. Few small areas 
where rice may be grown escape the 
alert eye of the Haitian peasant. 

Rice exports are under Government 
control. The original law dated March 
23, 1943, requires that, for the protection 
of the Haitian public, the Secretaries of 
State for both Agriculture and Com- 
merce shall meet and decide whether or 
not a surplus exists. If there is such a 
surplus, a Government Arrete is issued 
stating the amount which may be ex- 
ported during a certain period. 

For the present fiscal year, October 1, 
1945, through September 30, 1946, there 
has been a declared export surplus for 
export of 1,790,800 pounds 

Exports during the period October 1, 
1945. through January 31, 1946, (most 
recent figures released) amounted 0 
1,682,535 pounds with a declared export 
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value of 6'%1 cents per pound. This 
compares with the 1%; cents per pound 
for the declared export value of corn for 
the same period. . =. a 

Production of rice in Haiti in 1945 
js unofficially estimated at 41,600,000 
pounds from an estimated 52,000 acres. 
Stocks of rice in Haiti should be about 
91,000,000 pounds, or more than half the 
estimated production. The main har- 
vest begins in late September or early 
October. Stocks then are at their low- 
est as there is little carry-over. Prob- 
ably three-fourths of the stocks are held 
by speculators and the remainder by 
small growers for barter, speculation, 
food, and seed. 

At the beginning of April the retail 
price of rice in Haiti ranged between 7 
and 12 cents per pound. The market 
situation in Haiti, both as to supply and 
prices, is normal. 


Sugars and Products 


MOLASSES EXPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana’s exports of molasses, 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, declined 
in volume from 1,664,421 gallons in 1944 
to 1.415.827 gallons in 1945. Comparison 
of the dollar values of molasses exports, 
however, indicates an increase from 
$130,408 in 1944 to $142,264 in 1945. 


CANADIAN PRICE CEILINGS ON HONEY 
ADJUSTED 


Canada’s import subsidy of 50 cents per 
pound on packaged bees paid during 1944 
and 1945 is not being paid on 1946 bee 
importation. To compensate for the ter- 
mination of this subsidy, an upward ad- 
justment of 1 cent per pound was made 
April 10 on the wholesale price ceilings 
of both Canadian and imported honey. 
Although there is no change in the retail 
mark-up, the wholesale ceiling involves 
an increase of from 1 cent to 142 cents 
per pound on retail honey prices. 


MEXICAN SUGARCANE CROP 


Mexico’s Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mates the 1945-46 sugarcane crop at 7,- 
694,000 metric tons, compared with an 
official estimate of 6,742,000 metric tons 
for the 1944-45 crop, although other 
sources are not so optimistic. 

The preliminary estimate—an increase 
In Cane production of approximately 14 
percent—indicates a probable 1945-46 
output of refined sugar of around 423,600 
metric tons as compared with 371,600 
tons in 1944—45, 


SwIss SuGAR SITUATION 


Switzerland’s 1945 output of beet sugar 
increased to 25,000 metric tons, from 20.- 
500 tons in 1944 as a result of the large 
quantity harvested from the acreage 
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planted and the good quality of the beets. 
Contrary to expectations, only 14,000 
acres were planted to sugar beets in 1945, 
against 15,000 acres in 1944. 

The direct cause of the reduced acre- 
age was the acute shortage of fuel, which 
raised fears that the country’s single 
sugar factory would be unable to process 
the same quantity of sugar beets as in 
other years. Farmers were warned that 
if they increased the acreage under sugar, 
the factory would not guarantee to pur- 
chase any excess of production. The 
harvest was satisfactory, however, and 
213,300 metric tons of sugar beets were 
delivered to the sugar factory, compared 
with 187,500 tons in 1944, an increase of 
almost 14 percent. 

Although the monthly sugar ration 
was increased from 500 grams to 1750 
grams beginning January 1946, there is 
some doubt whether the Swiss Federal 
Food Office will be able to maintain the 
increased ration until the end of the 
year. In view of the world shortage of 
sugar, it is feared that sugar imports will 
decline, rather than increase. The fol- 
lowing figures show Swiss imports of 
sugar (including granulated sugar, solid 
glucose, maltose, and sugar candy) dur- 
ing the last 3 months of 1945, by country 
of origin: 

Metric tons 


Cuba 8, 002 
Haiti 590 
Czechoslovakia 260 
France 120 
Germany 111 
Austria 94 
United States 64 
Argentina 29 
Hungary 19 
Others 5 

Total 9, 294 


Switzerland’s imports of sugar prod- 
ucts totaled 30,499 tons during the entire 
year 1945, or 13,488 tons less than in 
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1944. Of the 1945 imports, Cuba sup- 
plied more than 18,000 tons, or 60 per- 
cent; 1,670 tons came from the United 
States. Exports of sugar totaled only 10 
tons. 

The future of the Swiss sugar industry 
is uncertain. The one sugar beet proc- 
essing plant was originally built to han- 
dle 60,000 tons of beets annually. In 
1945 it had to process more than 213,000 
tons. Therefore, the necessity of build- 
ing a second factory has been widely dis- 
cussed. The cost of building a plant 
capable of processing 120,000 tons of 
sugar beets might be partially met by 
increased import duties on sugar, it is 
suggested. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
SHOE MANUFACTURE, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Shoe production in Syria and Lebanon 
has been estimated by trade circles in 
that area at 3,000,000 pairs, compared 
with estimates of 2,500,000 pairs during 
1944, and 3,500,000 pairs during 1943. 
The shoe industry continued during 1945 
to depend entirely upon leather and rub- 
ber for its supplies. 


EXPORTS OF FOOTWEAR, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Footwear exports from the Union of 
South Africa totaled 350,366 pairs during 
the first 6 months of 1945, according to 
the Footwear Manufacturers’ Federation 
of South Africa. Of the total, approxi- 
mately 136,400 pairs were sent to South- 
ern Rhodesia, 68,500 pairs to Belgian 
Congo, 43,300 pairs to Northern Rhode- 
sia, 29,100 pairs to French West Africa, 
and smaller quantities to several other 
countries. 

Men’s leather footwear shipments 
totaled 110,581 pairs, whereas women’s 
leather footwear exports amounted to 
85,340 pairs. Exports of canvas shoes 
approximated 88,000 pairs, and the re- 
mainder was made up of children’s 
leather footwear, infants’ shoes, slippers, 
and other varieties. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHILDREN’S SHOES, U. K. 


Steps have been taken in the United 
Kingdom to maintain the wearing quali- 
ties of children’s shoes at the highest 
possible level, according to the president 
of the British Board of Trade. This was 
being accomplished by keeping a special 
reserve of suitable leather for the manu- 
facturers of children’s shoes and by lay- 
ing down minimum standards of soling 
leather, reports a British trade publica- 
tion. Further improvement will depend 
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upon leather supplies generally. Inas- 
much as more rubber footwear now is 
available for children, it is hoped that 
less wear will be put on their leather 
shoes. 


Hides and Skins 
EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


The Argentine market for hides and 
skins during 1945 was characterized by 
an upward price trend and a reduced 
cattle kill during the second quarter, 
both of which were reflected in the vol- 
ume of exports. Exports of cattle hides 
decreased to approximately 4,000,000 
pieces in 1944, as compared with about 
5,500,000 pieces during 1944. Goatskin 
exports dropped to about 2,400 bales 
from 4,400 bales during 1944, whereas 
sheepskin exports increased to 27,000 
bales, as compared with 22,500 bales dur- 
ing 1944. 

Exports of the various types of hides 
and skins during 1945 were as follows, 
according to preliminary data: Wet 
cattle hides, 3,843,532 pieces; dry cattle 
hides, 599,725 pieces; wet horsehides, 
272,006 pieces: dry horsehides, 72,900 
pieces; goatskins, 2,178 bales (about 815 
pounds in each bale) ; kidskins, 212 bales; 
sheepskins, 27,057 bales ‘about 880 
pounds each); pickled hogskins, 795 
short tons; other pickled skins, 6,638 
tons; and tanned hides, 15,284 tons. 

Cattle-hide exports were sent to the 
following countries: United Kingdom, 
about 2,900,000 pieces; United States, 
421,200 pieces; Canada, 240,300 pieces; 
and smaller quantities to Sweden, Mex- 
ico, Spain, Peru, Chile, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Turkey, Norway, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. 

Goatskin and kidskin exports were dis- 
tributed to the United States (approxi- 
mately 2,000 bales), Sweden (352 bales), 
and to Brazil and Mexico (‘the re- 
mainder). 

More than half of the sheepskin ex- 
ports, or 16,465 bales, were shipped to 
the United States. Other destinations 
included Belgium, 4,140 bales; Sweden, 
2,183 bales; Brazil, 1,138 bales; and the 
United Kingdom, 1,070 bales. A few 
other countries took less than 1,000 bales 
each. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of Australian sheepskins to 
the United States during the last 6 
months of 1945 totaled 2,461,000 pounds 
and were valued at £A532,000. Ship- 
ments of kangaroo skins totaled 678,000 
pounds and were valued at £A230,000. 


GOATSKIN EXPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopian goatskins consist of two dis- 
tinct varieties—the Addis Ababa and the 
Batie. The Addis Ababa types, which 
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are found in regions near the cities of 
Addis Ababa, Menjar, and Jimma, are 
small, plump skins with clean, bright 
hair and very fine grain. Batie skins, 
obtained from the districts in and around 
the city of Dessie, are plumper and 
coarser-grained than the other variety. 
During the 4-month period from Sep- 
tember 11, 1945, to January 10, 1946, ex- 
ports of goatskins totaled 286,948 pieces 
(145 tons) and were valued at approxi- 
mately $161,300 (U. S. currency). EXx- 
ports totaled 1,301,777 pieces (650 tons) 
worth $292,971 during the year ended 
September 10, 1945, compared with 
$1,000,000 pieces (500 tons) valued at 
$193,900 during the preceding year. 
Total exports during the year ending 
September 10, 1946, may reach 700 tons 
with a value of $404,000. This antici- 
pated increase is attributed to the re- 
moval of all taxes on exports. The peak 
year for the export of these skins is re- 
ported to have been 1928-29, when 1,000 
tons (2,000,000 skins) were shipped. 
Indications are that the number of 
goatskins available for export will in- 
crease during the coming years. Present 
low figures are attributed to the deple- 
tion of the goat herds during the period 
when two wars were fought in Ethiopia. 


Tanning Materials 
VALONIA PRODUCTION AND SALES, TURKEY 


Marketable stocks of old and new crops 
of Turkish valonia ‘from which valonia 
tanning extract is produced) amounted 
to 30,000 metric tons at the end of 1945. 
Because of the increased cost of produc- 
tion and the high freight rates between 
Turkish and Atlantic ports, no valonia 
was exported to the United States last 
year. 

From 6,000 to 7,000 tons were sold at 
the close of the year to French tanneries 
through the French Government agen- 
cies. With the exception of this sale, 
valonia dealers had been unable to move 
their stocks since August 1944 when eco- 
nomic relations between Turkey and Ger- 
many were severed. The opening of this 
new market will permit Turkish valonia 
dealers to look forward to a definite im- 
provement in trade during 1946. 


New TANNING Process, U.S. S. R. 


Scientists in the Soviet Union recently 
have discovered a new tanning process 
for heavy hides, according to the Soviet 
press. A few men engaged in the leather 
industry undertook to discover a method 
of accelerating the tanning process and 
reducing the loss of tannin. They found 
a method whereby the hide would ab- 
sorb the tannin quickly, thus reducing 
the time required for tanning to about 5 
days, or about one-sixth of the time for- 
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merly allowed for the processing of hides 
The new technology will greatly reduce 
the main operation in tanning and wil] 
result in fewer losses, it is stated. New 
types of artificial tanning materia) also 
have been introduced. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SHANGHAI, Cun 


The Shanghai (China) market could 
absorb large quantities of lumber for all 
purposes, particularly for match many. 
facture and for essential repairs to 
wharves, warehouses, and factories, ac. 
cording to recent reports. Thousands of 
homes must also be built, requiring struc. 
tural timber. 

There are practically no lumber stocks 
in Shanghai, only a few bamboo and Foo- 
chow pine poles. The principal items in 
demand are cottonwood and aspen logs 
for match manufacture, Douglas fir 
(Known in Shanghai as Oregon pine) 
sawn lumber, and fir and hemlock logs, 

Trans-Pacific shipping space is no 
longer a major problem for lumber traf- 
fice, but the transportation of lumber for 
distribution to the interior is difficult. 
Very little Foochow pine is reaching 
Shanghai, owing to the lack of coastal 
shipping. Inasmuch as transportation is 
inadequate between Shanghai and Tai- 
wan (Formosa), no lumber has come 
from Taiwan since the war and none is 
expected in the near future. No major 
developments in the Shanghai lumber 
market are expected for some time to 
come. 


PRODUCTION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


There were 12 mills producing lumber 
for the Philippine civilian market early 
in 1946. Ten mills, with an aggregate 
capacity of about 60,000—70,000 board 
feet daily, were operating in Manila; the 
other 2, located in the Provinces, had a 
capacity of 30,000 board feet each. The 
total capacity of mills producing for civil- 
ian use (about 120,000 board feet) was 
about 12 percent of the prewar produc- 
tion. 

The 12 lumber mills sold by the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
when put in operation, will have an ag- 
gregate capacity of about 160,000 board 
feet daily on a single-shift basis. It is 
probable that most of them will be op- 
erating on a double-shift basis during the 
last quarter of 1946, thus adding very 
materially to the supply of lumber avail- 
able for reconstruction in the Philippines. 
Many mills expect to resume exports of 
lumber before the end of the year, at 
least in a small way, to the United States 
market. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


New RoaD MACHINERY To BE PURCHASED, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Road machinery and equipment in 
British Columbia, Canada, are said to be 
obsolete, as practically no replacements 
have been made since 1929. A sum of 
$500,000 has been allocated for the pur- 
chase of new machinery, including 34 
modern power maintainers, 27 tractors 
with bulldozer equipment, 36 snow plows 
for use with graders and tractors, 21 snow 
plows for use on trucks, and 40 new 
trucks. 


Funps FoR HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT, COLOMBIA 


Of the 15,000,000 pesos that were 
authorized for highway construction and 
improvement in Colombia in 1946, 4,- 
000.000 pesos were allocated for the pur- 
chase of equipment to be used in con- 
struction of national highways. 


Imports of Office Machinery Into 
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MANUFACTURE OF REFRIGERATING 
MACHINERY, U. K. 


Twenty British firms manufacturing 
refrigerating machinery have been issued 
licenses for the first 6 months of 1946, 
providing for an output estimated at 
£2,250,000, of which £1,750,000 will be 
spent on goods for the domestic market 
and £500,000 for export. 


IMPORTS OF OFFICE MACHINERY, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Imports of office machinery into New 
Zealand in 1945 decreased in value to 
£NZ146,932 from £NZ168,747 in 1944. 
The United States supplied equipment 
worth £NZ82,904 in 1945 and £NZ114,350 
in 1944; the United Kingdom’s share was 
£NZ41,851 in 1945 and £NZ33,958 in 1944, 
followed by Canada with £NZ21,125 and 
£NZ20,256. Small quantities were re- 
ceived from Sweden and Switzerland. 

Types of office machinery imported 
into New Zealand in 1944 and 1945 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


New Zealand, 1944 and 1945 





Cash registers 


Calculating, bookkeeping, adding, computing, and other 
machines ‘ 

Calculating and other machines and cash registers, parts of 

Duplicating and addressing machines 

Duplicating and addressing machines, parts of 

Typewriters 

Typewriters, parts of 

Voice recording and reproducing appliances, for office use 


144 1945 


Number Value Number Value 
222 £NZ33, 418 243 £NZ14, 728 
1, 244 72, 165 | 55S 52, 159 
6, 534 | 16, 893 
St) 3, 426 146 6, 697 
7, 034 16, 441 
2, OOS 41, 284 1, 220 27, 805 
4, 131 3, 744 
735 &, 465 





Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


Et SALVADOR, MARKET FOR DruGs 


Imports of chemicals, including drugs, 
into El Salvador increased by about 30 
percent during the war years. In 1944, 
a total of 713,947 kilograms were im- 
ported, with 594,658 originating in the 
United States, compared with 534,409 
kilograms imported in 1938, when 257,191 
came from the United States and 188,444 
from Germany. With Germany cut off 
from this market after the outbreak of 
the war, the United States increased its 
share of the drug trade of El Salvador. 

Production of pharmaceuticals in E! 
Salvador is very limited. The pharma- 
cists themselves prepare various proprie- 
tary medicines from basic imported 
pharmaceuticals. Only two or three pro- 
ducers are interested in the preparation 
of ethical drugs. The two most impor- 
tant factors tending to restrict produc- 
tion of pharmaceuticals are the lack of 
raw materials (partly because of the 


the war) and the limited scope of the 
market. 


SHORTAGE OF MEDICINES IN FINLAND 


Very grave shortages of all medicines 
were reported in Finland in the early 
part of this year. The pharmacies were 
stated to be extremely unwilling to sell 
any medicines without prescriptions, and 
even then drug products were not al- 
ways available. The shortage was also 
experienced in hospitals with the result 
that substitutes were used. Insulin, 
sulfa drugs, codein, and aspirin were 
searce. 


HUNGARIAN MARKET FOR DRUGS AND 
MEDICINES 


The value of imports of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals into Hungary rose more 
than fivefold during the years 1937 
through 1943. In the latter year, such 
imports were valued at 21,545,781 pengo, 
compared with 5,342,625 peng6é in 1938, 
and 4,897,294 pengo in the preceding 
year. 

Prior to the war, Germany dominated 
the Hungarian import market in phar- 
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maceuticals, supplying more of these 
commodities than all other countries 
combined. Favorable trade and ex- 
change agreements, the comparative ease 
of obtaining marks, proximity to and the 
advanced state of the Germany industry 
were chiefly responsible for this domi- 
nance. Chief source of supply, following 
Germany, were Switzerland, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Czechoslovakia. 

Although drugs and medicines from 
the United States constitute a very im- 
portant part of the relatively meager 
relief supplies now received by Hungary, 
the outlook for continuance of this trade 
is uncertain. In 1938, the value of United 
States shipments of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals to Hungary was only 120,727 
pengo. 

Prior to the war, imports of drugs 
and medicinals into Hungary amounted 
to less than 20 percent of the value of 
domestic production. Output of these 
products in 1937 was valued at 25,899,343 
pengo, but during the war the percentage 
of imports increased. 


Metals and 
Minerals 


CEMENT-ASBESTOS Factory To BE ESTAB- 
LISHED IN BOLIVIA 


The Bolivan Government is reported 
to be considering the proposal of a Chil- 
ean firm to establish a factory for the 
manufacture of cement-asbestos build- 
ing materials in Bolivia. A capital in- 
vestment of between 15,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 Chilean pesos is involved in the 
project, states the press. 


PANAMA’S IMPORTS OF CEMENT 


Imports of cement into Panama during 
1945 set a record high. Final figures for 
the year for both construction and 
“white” cement, used for decorative pur- 
poses, show imports of 63,895 metric tons, 
valued at $804,084. This was about 38 
percent more than the amount imported 
in 1940 when shipments equaled 46,156 
tons, valued at $496,034. 


OUTPUT OF ROLLED AND TIN-PLATE PROD- 
UCTS, RUMANIA 


Output of rolled and tin-plate prod- 
ucts at the Reshita, Titan, Nadrag, Calan, 
and Hunedoara steel mills in Rumania 
during 1945 amounted to 117,516 tons. 
That production—only 24 percent of the 
total steel capacity of the plants—com- 
pared unfavorably with the output in 
each of the three preceding years. In 
1944, production totaled 202,261 tons or 
42 percent of capacity; in 1943, 347,232 
tons or 72 percent of capacity; and in 
1942, 314,987 tons or 66 percent of 
capacity. 
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POTENTIAL OUTPUT OF CHRYSOTILE-ASBES- 
Tos DEPOSIT, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A large chrysotile-asbestos deposit is 
being opened up in the Carolina district, 
Union of South Africa, according to the 
foreign press. When production gets 
under way, a monthly output of from 200 
to 300 tons of marketable fiber is ex- 
pected. The deposit will be worked by a 
company which is being organized in 
Johannesburg. 


NEW PLANT TO BEGIN OPERATION, U.S.S.R. 


The first section of the metallurgical 
plant which has been under construction 
since 1942, in the Uzbek Republic, U. S. 
S. R., at the foot of the Mogol Tau Moun- 
tains, was reported by the Soviet press 
in March to be about ready to go into 
operation. The open-hearth furnaces, 
mechanical and pile-driver departments, 
foundry, and power plant had been fin- 
ished, and the installation of the rolling 
mill was almost complete. 

The plant is located in the center of the 
area from which it will .draw its raw 
materials. Iron ore is available in Abail 
and Susingen to the north, refractory 
clays and brown coal at Angren to the 
northeast, coking coal from Fergana and 
brown coal from Sulyutka to the east. 
Manganese and precious metals are 
available in Samarkand and Bukhara 
to the west. 

With its modern machinery, the new 
plant not only will be the first of its 
kind in the Uzbek Republic, but will be 
one of the major industrial enterprises 
in the southeastern part of the U.S. S. R. 


CEMENT IMPORTS INTO VENEZUELA 


Imports of cement entering Venezuela 
through the port of La Guaira totaled 
87,273 tons during 1945. That figure not 
only considerably exceeded the 63,710 
tons imported through the port in 1944, 
but was an increase of more than 350 
percent from the imports of 19,182 tons in 
1943. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL INDUSTRY, FRENCH 
Morocco 


The 1946 output of vegetable oil in 
French Morocco is estimated at no more 
than 6,009 to 7,000 metric tons, and po- 
tential annual needs are placed at about 
45,000 tons. French Morocco is well 
equipped to treat imported seed and 
crude oil, having five pressing plants with 
a total annual capacity of 50,000 metric 
tons of oilseed. There are also six vege- 
table-oil refineries which have annually 
a maximum combined capacity of 30,000 
tons of crude oil. Under the present con- 
ditions, however, production both at ex- 
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traction plants and refineries is far below 
maximum capacity. 

The principal source of French Mo- 
rocco’s vegetable-oil supply has been 
peanuts and peanut oil from French West 
Africa. During 1945 the following quan- 
tities of oil and oilseeds reached Morocco 
(1944 figures in parentheses): Peanuts, 
12,000 metric tons (24,049 tons); crude 
peanut oil, 6,000 metric tons (2,230 tons) ; 
refined peanut oil, 4,000 metric tons 
(4,019 tons); palm kernels, 7,000 metric 
tons (3,038); olive oil, 1,000 metric tons 
(904 tons). 

During 1945, consumption of edible 
vegetable oils in French Morocco totaled 
about 22,000 metric tons, or approxi- 
mately an average monthly per capita 
ration of 200 grams. Plans were laid at 
a meeting in Paris during the past winter 
to provide Morocco with an average 
monthly ration of 400 grams, which is 
equivalent to a supply of about 45,000 
metric tons. 

Except for flaxseed, sunflower seed, 
and cottonseed, production of oil-bear- 
ing seed in 1945 was negligible. A total 
of 41,005 hectares, a slight increase from 
the preceding season, were planted to 
flaxseed during the 1944-45 season. The 
yield amounted to about 4,370 tons of 
seed. 

The planting to sunflower seed for the 
1944-45 season was only 3,637 hectares, 
or roughly a third of the 13,000 hectares 
sown in 1942-43. Despite the fact that 
the yield was 340 metric tons in 1944—45, 
sunflower remains the most promising 
oil-bearing plant for extensive cultiva- 
tion in French Morocco. 

Reports indicate an increase in the 
output of cottonseed. 

The planting of oil-bearing seed is no 
longer compulsory in French Morocco 
New legislation has been enacted to in- 
crease oilseed production by means of 
giving special advantages to farmers who 
plant certain oilseed crops 


OUTPUT OF AND RESTRICTIONS ON OLIVE 
OIL, TURKEY 


Production estimates for the 1945 olive- 
oil output in Turkey remain at 32,000 
metric tons. The Government is re- 
ported to have levied and stored 15,000 
metric tons of this amount for the needs 
of the Army and Government employees 
The remainder, 17,000 tons, will be re- 
quired for domestic needs—14,000 tons 
for edibie oil and 3,000 tons for the soap 
industry. 

In December 1945, the Government 
abolished all restrictions regarding the 
production, transportation, and market- 
ing of olive oil in Turkey, with the ex- 
ception of the regulations governing the 
limitation of profits, which are applicable 
to all commodities. Likewise, the re- 
strictions affecting the manufacturing of 
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soap from olive oil have been discontin. 
ued. All exports of olive oil continue to 
be prohibited. 


NEWFOUNDLAND'S FISHERY -OIL Propuctioy 
AND EXPORTS 


Newfoundland whale- and seal-oil pro. 
duction in 1945 was allocated to Canada. 
together with some 200 tons of cod ojj, 
Herring and cod oil, except for 200 tons 
of the latter for Canada, were allotteg 
to the United States. These allotments 
were made on the recommendation of 
the Fats and Oils Committee of the Com. 
bined Food Board. The export regulg- 
tions covering cod oil, issued in 1943, were 
extended to cover exports of whale, seal, 
and herring oils in 1945. 

Exports of fishery oils during the first 
11 months of 1944 and 1945 were as fol. 
lows: 


Exports of Fishery Oils From 
Vewfoundland 


In gallor 
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Paper and 
Related Products 


PROGRESS IN ARGENTINE INDUSTRY 


Argentina’s rapidly expanding paper 
industry provided the country’s mini- 
mum needs in 1945 in most lines other 
than toilet tissue, cigarette paper, some 
grades of vegetable parchment, certain 
specialized papers and paper products, 
and newsprint Only the shortage of 
newsprint became critical. 

Argentina, which normally utilizes ap- 
proximately 154,000 short tons of news- 
print, was receiving less than 50 percent 
of the normal shipments during the 
greater part of 1945. As a result of 
somewhat heavier newsprint arrivals in 
the last 2 months of the year, final im- 
port figures for 1945 totaled 107,338 short 
tons, of which 29,177 tons were from Can- 
ada, 39,410 tons from Newfoundland, and 
28,751 tons from Sweden. 

It is estimated by the trade that pro- 
duction of chemical and mechanical pulp 
surpassed the 66,000-ton mark for the 
first time in the nation’s history. A com- 
parison of this figure with the 1936 pro- 
duction of 6,564 short tons of pulp gives 
an indication of the industry’s progress. 
The paper industry produced 192,500 tons 
of paper of all types in 1944, the last year 
for which complete figures are available. 
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CANADIAN FIRMS IMPROVE PLANTS 


A British Columbia (Canada) com- 
pany manufacturing paper tissue has 
completed plans for the installation of a 
high-pressure steam plant to cost $190,- 
000. With a capacity of 40,000 pounds 
of paper and 600 pounds’ pressure of 
steam, the new plant will fill all paper- 
drying requirements and also generate 
between 500 and 600 horsepower. 

Another paper firm at Ocean Falls, 
British Columbia, announces that it will 
spend $500,000 on plant improvements. 
Because western woods require a highly 
scientific bleach process to meet the de- 
mand for a clear, bright newsprint, its 
ground-wood mill wili install a Zinc 
hydro-bleaching system at a cost of 
$198,000. Installation of this equipment 
will permit a daily production of pulp 
sufficient to produce 280 tons of news- 
print and 10 tons of specialty papers. A 
refinery system costing $28,000 will uti- 
lize raw material formerly considered 
waste and rejected; the rejects will be 
refined and placed in the pulp stock. 
The kraft mill will be completely mod- 
ernized by the installation of a modern 
Dorr continuous causticizing system 
costing $135,000. New equipment for the 
sulfite mill will cost $159,000. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OvutTPpuT OF OIL, GAS, AND GASOLINE, 
ALBERTA, C’*NADA 


Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline in Alberta, Canada, during Feb- 
ruary 1946 amounted to 593,367 barrels, 
a decline of about 9 percent from the 
650.440 barrels produced in February 
1945. Output of natural gasoline in- 
cluded in these figures amounted to 
37,733 barrels in February 1946 and 38,164 
barrels in February 1945. 

Natural-gas production in Alberta 
amounted to 4,782,205,000 cubic feet in 
February 1946, a slight decrease from the 
4808 042,000 cubic feet produced in Feb- 
ruary 1945 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age on March 1, 1946, totaled 557,809 
barrels, as against 430,098 barrels 
on March 1, 1945. Refined-petroleum 
Stocks in Alberta on February 1, 1946, 
amounted to 1,579,093 barrels, an in- 
crease of 208,243 barrels from those as 
of February 1, 1945 

A Calgary oi] company is planning to 
erect a pilot plant for making gasoline 
from natural gas, according to the Ca- 
nadian press. The plant, which will cost 
$100,000, is to be constructed this sum- 
mer and should be in operation by fall. 
The process to be used is entirely orig- 
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inal with the developing company, it is 
stated. The plant will be capable of 
handling 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, 
and will recover about 5 gallons of gaso- 
line from each 1,000 cubic feet of gas. 


IMPORTS INTO EGYPT 


Of Egypt's total imports during 1945, 
which were valued at US$246,983,180, the 
following petroleum products amounted 
to about 17 percent: Gasoline, $5,138,237; 
kerosene, $13,263,124; gas oil, Diesel oil, 
and mazut, $24,472,870. 


FINNISH GASOLINE REQUIREMENTS 


Finland’s gasoline requirements (about 
1,275,000 barrels a year before the war) 
are now between 765,000 and 850,000 bar- 
rels, according to the Finnish press. The 
decrease in the number of automobiles 
is responsible for the reduction. 

Gasoline was practically unobtainable 
during the war. At last reports, all gaso- 
line was mixed with alcohol, the propor- 
tion being 72 percent gasoline and 28 
percent alcohol. Although imports of 
gasoline were expected when the seas 
were free of ice, it was suggested that 
gasoline prices be kept high so that gen- 
erator-gas prices could compete with 
them. 

HAITIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Haiti during the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, included: Gasoline, 60,- 
220 barrels; kerosene, 19,109 barrels; fuel 
oil, 3,991 metric tons; and lubricants, 
589 metric tons. Such imports during 
the 1943-44 fiscal year were, respectively, 
61,912 barrels, 17,241 barrels, 4,288 tons, 
and 619 tons. 

Although imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts were under severe restrictions dur- 
ing the war period, only receipts of kero- 
sene declined considerably. 

Normally, Haiti imports fuel oil, gaso- 
line, and kerosene from the Netherlands 
West Indies either direct or by trans- 
shipment through Puerto Rico. The 
United States is the chief supplier of 
lubricants. 


OIL SITUATION IN VENEZUELA 


Production of crude oil in Venezuela 
continued in excess of 1,000,000 barrels a 
day during April and is expected to main- 
tain this level for the remainder of the 
year. Wildcat and exploratory drilling 
were proceeding rapidly in order to main- 
tain a satisfactory marking of reserves, 
with the most significant developments 
along these lines taking place in Guarico. 

Construction work at the new refinery 
having a capacity of 40,000 barrels a 
day, at Punta Cardon, was retarded be- 
cause materials for completing living 
quarters and office buildings were de- 
layed in arriving. Materials for the plant 
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itself had not been received at the end 
of April, but deliveries from the United 
Kingdom were scheduled for June. 

Another large company has selected a 
site on the Paraguana Peninsula for its 
new 50,000-barrel-a-day plant. Oil for 
the refinery will be transvorted by pipe 
line. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAQ INDUSTRY 


The Iraq Petroleum Co. produced 4,- 
313,400 tons of crude oil during 1945, an 
increase of 11 percent from the 3,882,600 
tons reported for 1944. At 7,481 barrels 
per metric ton, these tonnages would 
work out at 32,268,545 barrels and 29,- 
045,731 barrels, respectively. 

Geophysical exploration in the Basra 
district was resumed by the Basra Pe- 
troleum Co. during the latter part of 1945. 
The center of activity was reported to 
have been in the vicinity of Jebel Sinan, 
south of Basra. 


Railway 
Equipment 
CONDITION OF BOLIVIAN EQUIPMENT 


Bolivian railway equipment, practically 
all of European manufacture, has been 
furnished to a great extent by Chile and 
Argentina on a rental basis. Rolling 
stock and motive power have been in a 
critical condition for several years. 
Wartime restrictions and a lack of funds 
have made difficult the realization of the 
Government’s intention to renew and 
standardize equipment. 


Rubber and 
Products 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, FINLAND 


Rubber imported into Finland in 1945 
amounted to only 350 metric tons, 300 
tons of which were synthetic, reports the 
Finnish press. Normal rubber consump- 
tion in Finland is stated to be 4,000 tons 
a year. 

HAITIAN EXPorTs TO U. S. 


Rubber exports from Haiti to the 
United States amounted to 24,255 
pounds in the fiscal year 1944-45 which 
ended September 30. Such exports did 
not commence until 1943. During the 
1942-43 fiscal year, they totaled 12,760 
pounds and in 1943-44, 28,677 pounds. 


PANAMANIAN EXPORTS 


Crude-rubber exports from Panama in 
1945 amounted to 319 metric tons, com- 
pared with 358 metric tons in 1944. The 
value of these exports was $305,606 in 
1945 and $322,425 in 1944 
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OUTPUT OF BALATA, SURINAM 


Production of balata in Surinam during 
the first quarter of 1946 is reported as 
61,369 pounds, an increase of 17,260 
pounds from the output in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Theincrease of 
6¢ a pound from the 1945 price now being 
paid by New York importers is expected 
to stimulate the output of balata con- 
siderably. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


The declared value of rubber (raw ma- 
terial) imports retained in the United 
Kingdom was £10,874,000 in 1945, com- 
pared with £24,897,000 in 1944 and £8.- 
808,000 in 1938. However, the volume of 
retained imports of rubber had an index 
number of 47 in 1945, and 95 in 1944 
(1938=100). Retained imports of rubber 
manufactures were valued at £189,000 in 
1945, compared with £443,000 in 1944 and 
£765,000 in 1938. 

Declared value of rubber exports was 
£296,000 in 1945, compared with £48,000 
in 1944 and £227,000 in 1938, while ex- 
ports of rubber manufactures were val- 
ued at £740,000, £331,000, and £1,650,000, 
respectively. 


Shipbuilding 


FLOATING Dock FOR SWEDEN BEING 
CONSTRUCTED IN U. K. 


A floating dock with lifting capacity 
of 9,000 tons is being constructed for 
Stockholm, Sweden, at a shipyard on the 
east coast of Great Britain. The dock is 
of the sectional box type; the inside di- 
mensions are 532 feet long and 78 feet 
wide. It is to be towed to Stockholm, 
where engine equipment is to be in- 
stalled, when it is completed, perhaps in 
April 1947. 

It is anticipated that this dock will 
solve one of the big problems of the port 
of Stockholm, as it will be able to lift 
ships of all but the larger sizes, even 
tankers of 13,000 to 15,000 tons’ dead- 
weight. 


PLANS TO AUGMENT ARGENTINA’S MERCHANT 
FLEET 


Argentina, so far in 1946, has ordered 
5 ships from European shipyards and 
plans to build 1 vessel. The orders are 
part of the program to replace Argen- 
tina’s dwindling merchant fleet. A group 
of 12 ships aggregating 88,100 tons had 
been contracted for in 1945, including 
5 ships to be built in British yards and 
1 in Swedish. 

The Argentine merchant fleet totals 
14 vessels of 105,406 gross tons, excluding 
vessels operating in the coastal services. 
In 1943 the commercial ocean carriers 
numbered 26 ships totaling 191,509 gross 
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tons, the Argentine press reports. One 
ship was lost and 11 were returned to the 
Italian Government in accordance with 
an agreement made at the time of pur- 
chase early in the war years. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


JASMINE CULTIVATION AND CONSUMPTION, 
FRANCE 


In 1945 the French crop of jasmine 
flowers totaled 550 metric tons valued at 
60,000,000 francs, compared with 427 tons 
in 1944. The output of essence in 1944 
amounted to 1,300 kilograms, worth 90.,- 


000,000 francs. Prices of jasmine con- 
crete remained fairly stable during 1945 
at 100,000 francs per kilogram. 

Consumption of jasmine in France 
amounts to 25 percent of total produc- 
tion. Before the war, the chief foreign 
markets by countries and percentages 
were: The United States, 30; Argentine, 
28; Germany, 12; Great Britain, 12; and 
Brazil, 5. Throughout the war, exports 
to the United States and Great Britain 
were cut off. 

The essential-oils industry is currently 
of tremendous importance to France, in- 
asmuch as its products are among the 
rare export items of the world. Plans of 
the perfumery industry include further 
experimentation both on the part of the 
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syndicate of Perfume Manufacturers of 
Grasse, and individual plants. . 

Cultivation of jasmine (Jasminum 
grandiflorum ) in France occurs chiefly in 
the district of Grasse, on an estimated 
area of 2,000 hectares (4,940 acres). The 
estimated average yield per hectare is 
3.000 kilograms (2,677 pounds per acre). 
wild species, found in the Maritime Alps, 
are used to a limited extent for grafting. 

At present an increase in output of the 
cultivated variety of jasmine is hindered 
by the lack of jasmine Slips. Numerous 
plantations, abandoned during the war, 
must now be rehabilitated. Extensive 
collection of jasmine flowers has also 
been prevented by the lack of labor. 
Much work of harvesting was done in 
prewar days by migratory seasonal 
workers, mostly women from Italy. Since 
they are now forbidden to enter France, 
the labor supply is insufficient. 

Extraction of the floral oil was for- 
merly obtained through enfleurage, em- 
ploying purified fats. This process was 
abandoned during the war in favor of the 
volatile solvent process which produces 
the concrete form. The latter, when 
treated mechanically, with alcohol, re- 
sults in jasmine absolute. 


Soap SHORTAGE, SOUTH AFRICA 


An acute shortage of soap, attributed 
to lack of oils, was reported recently in 
South Africa by the foreign press. Sup- 
plies which formerly came from the Bel- 
gian Congo and the West Coast of Africa 
apparently are being diverted to Europe, 
and Far Eastern and Indian sources of 
supply are not yet available. 


Special Products 


PLASTIC MANUFACTURE, BRAZIL 


A modern factory for the manufacture 
of plastic articles is being erected at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The enterprise sponsored 
by Brazilian and British interests, is cap- 
italized at approximately $300,000 (U. S. 
currency). No announcement has been 
made of the type of articles to be manu- 
factured, although it is concluded locally 
that products will be for industrial and 
domestic use. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURE AND SALES, 
CANADA 


A trade mission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the British Board of Trade 
and British furniture manufacturers and 
wholesalers, signed a contract on Febru- 
ary 19, 1946, with a firm in Collingwood, 
Ontario, for the manufacture of 15,000 
bedroom suites for Britain’s bombed-out 
homes. The furniture will be shipped to 
England in a knocked-down condition. 
Later contracts are expected to provide 
for the construction of some 150,000 bed- 
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room, living-room, and dining-room 
suites in Canada. The Canadian firm 
constructing the bedroom furniture was 
engaged in aircraft manufacture during 
the war. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Despite wartime difficulties, the match 
factory at Puerto Plata, Dominican Re- 
public, was able to continue operations. 
All materials used, except the match 
sticks, are imported; the latter are made 
from domestic jabilla wood. 

Substantial exports of matches were 
made during the war to the French and 
Netherlands West Indies. 


SHORTAGE OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
FINLAND 


Watches and clocks became unobtain- 
able in shops in Finland during January, 
the Finnish press reports. Repair parts 
were in short supply, but it was antici- 
pated that a small shipment from abroad 
soon would be received. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURE, U.S. S. R. 


A total of 15,000,000 pencils of many 
varieties were turned out during Feb- 
ruary by two factories in Moscow, 
U.S. S. R., the Soviet press reports. Of 
this number 10,000,000 were produced 
by one factory and 5,000,000, including 
designing, ditto, school, and other varie- 
ties, in the other. The former factory 
recently announced the adoption of a 
fuel-saving method whereby the black 
graphite filler used in the pencils is 
treated with phenol-formaldehyde resin 
instead of being baked at a high tem- 
perature. 
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ELECTRICAL-PORCELAIN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of electrical porcelain in 
the United Kingdom was running more 
than 35 percent under the demand dur- 
ing March, says the British trade press. 
At that date, only 3,500,000 porcelain 
wiring-device components were being 
manufactured each month, as compared 
with a demand for as many as 5,500,000. 
It was estimated that within a year the 
demand would rise to 7,500,000 units 
monthly and in 2 years may reach 8,500,- 
000. A serious hindrance to the housing 
program is foreseen unless production 
can be stepped up. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN ARGENTINA’S 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The year 1945 was another momentous 
period for Argentina’s textile industry, 
and leaders in the trade are confident 
that the prosperity experienced during 
the war years will continue through 1946 
and well into 1947. Domestic demand 
alone still exceeds total production, und 
foreign trade after 1939, became so lucra- 
tive that in 1944 the Government had to 
establish export quotas in order to main- 
tain minimum stocks in Argentina. 

Meanwhile, production step-ups cun- 
tinue. In 1945 it is estimated that cot- 
ton-spinning mills produced some 63,000 
metric tons of yarn, and the weaving in- 
dustry currently has an annual output 
of 35,000 tons of fabrics. Ten years 
earlier only 16,000 tons of yarn and 10,000 
tons of fabrics were manufactured. Con- 
sumption of cotton for spinning pur- 
poses in the first 11 months of 1945 
amounted to 65,319 metric tons. 

The woolen industry, too, has ex- 
panded rapidly since 1939 when Argen- 
tina was cut off from foreign markets. 
Except for the very finest qualities, such 
as cashmere fabrics and yarns, the in- 
dustry is now capable of meeting the 
entire needs of the country. In 1945 
manufacturers turned out 19,000 short 
tons of fabrics, against 12,000 tons in 
1939 . 

Although production of rayon yarn and 
staple fiber has been increasing steadily 
in recent years, observers indicate it will 
not satisfy the requirements of domestic 
weavers in 1946. In 1945, some 223,000 
pounds of viscose staple had to be im- 
ported from Great Britain alone to sup- 
plement domestic production. Yarn out- 
put in 1945 was estimated at 4,016,400 
kilograms of viscose and 178,580 kilo- 
grams of acetate. Plans for 1946 call for 
the production of 4,400,000 kilograms of 
viscose and 300,000 kilograms of acetate 
yarns. 
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Brazilian Vegetable 
Oils Form Source 


of Big Trade 


(Continued from p. 15) 


good, if export demand can be stabilized 
at reasonable prices. Exportable sur- 
pluses of castor beans are expected to 
exceed 150,000 metric tons during 1946, 
and an additional surplus of from 6,000 
to 8,000 tons of oil is anticipated. Pres- 
ent prices are encouraging producers and 
dealers to collect and move all available 
quantities to market, but the internal 
transportation problem continues to be 
serious, especially in Baia and Ceara. 
At the end of 1945 large stocks of castor 
beans were still stored in the interior 
awaiting shipments to ports. 

Future developments in Brazil’s castor- 
oil processing industry depend to some 
extent upon the United States tariff pol- 
icy. Since present rates favor importa- 
tion of castor beans into the United 
States, Brazilian oil exporters may try 
to find markets outside the United States 


Babassu on Upgrade Again 


Output of babassu kernels is regaining 
the volume achieved in the early war 
years. Collections during 1945 are esti- 
mated at 50,000 metric tons, and in 1946 
are expected to show a 20-percent in- 
crease over 1945. The 1935-44 average 
was 40,212 tons, with a peak output of 
72,161 tons in 1941. 

The volume of babassu oil processed 
in Brazil in 1944 was double that of 1943, 
and about double the 10-year average 
of 6,636 metric tons. The sudden in- 
crease in output in 1944 may be partly 
attributed to the marked upsurge in 
demand. 

Domestic consumption of babassu oil 
is difficult to estimate. A comparison 
of production and exports indicates a 
steady if slight increase in use from 1935 
to 1943. With 1944, notable increases 
in the quantities of oil processed into 
soap and other products took place. 
Further expansion of plant capacity is 
reported both in north and south Brazil, 
and although exports of oil during 1945 
were nearly five times those of previous 
years, they were still less than 11 percent 
of the year’s estimated production. All 
reports indicate that the domestic mar- 
ket has by no means reached the satura- 
tion point. 

Exports of both babassu kernels and 
oil increased sharply in 1945. While 
official data are not yet available, it is 
anticipated that the 1945 export trade in 
kernels will exceed 43,000 metric tons, 
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and that exports of oil will exceed 1,500 
tons, whereas during 1935-44 average 
exports were 28009 tons of Kernels and 


302 tons of oil. 


The United States has always been 
Brazil’s best market for both babassu 
kernels and oil. Venezuela took substan- 
tial quantities of kernels in 1941 and 1942, 
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and continues to be a strong bidder for 
them, although very limited amounts are 
reported to have been shipped directly 
since the United States-Brazili 
ment became effective. 

The outlook for Brazil's babassy indus. 
try is closely linked with the ever-present 
problem of cracking the nuts. Many at. 
tempts have been made to design g ma.- 
chine capable of cracking the tough 
babassu nut, in order to reduce the ex. 
cessively high cost of production in terms 
f man-hour units of labor, but complete 
success has not yet been reported. 


an agree. 


Outicica Business E tpands 


Brazil's estimated oiticica-oil produc. 
tion in 1945, namely, 12,000 metric tons 
topped the preceding year’s total] by 50 
percent, and the 1935-44 average by 
almost 90 percent. The record was es. 
tablished in 1941 when more than 18,009 
tons were processed Constant expan- 
sion in the capacity of oil-processing 
plants located in the northeastern States 
is reported 

Domestic consumption of oiticica jj 
continues to expand. Current estimates 
place domestic use of this oil at 2,000 
metric tons. Combined with dehydrated 
castor oil, it is substituted to some extent 
for linseed oil in Brazil’s paint-manufac- 
turing industry 

Exports of oiticica oil in 1945 were in 
excess Of 10,500 metric tons, compared 
with 6,394 tons in 1944 and a 10-year 
average of 5.175 tons. The all-time high 
of 16,606 tons was reached in 1941. The 
United States has taken almost all the 
available oiticica oil since 1941, and par- 
ticipated in the prewar Brazilian market 
along with Germany, the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, and France. The 
export price for raw oiticica oil, quoted 
at the end of 1945, was US$0.215 per 
pound, f. o. b. Fortaleza ‘Ceara). Ex- 
ports of oiticica seeds over the years 
have been in negligible quantities 

As the year 1945 ended, there were 
considerable stocks of seed in interior 
warehouses left over from the 1944-45 
crop. One of the larger firms dealing in 
oiticica oil was recently reported to be 
installing its own electric power facilities 
at Fortaleza, and to be planning to pro- 
vide its own railroad cars and other 
transportation facilities 





Output of all kinds of shaving soaps 
in France has reached remarkable 
levels—as a matter of fact, well above 
the monthly average for 1938, reports the 
foreign press. In September 1945, 152 
tons of these commodities were produced, 
and in October 172 tons, compared with 
only 83 tons monthly in 1938. 
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ilities printed matter, wooden ware, precious glass, heat-resistant stonework, chemi- Machinery needs of southern Chile, in 
) pro- Stones, objects of applied art, earthen- cal products, malt, hops, and clover seed. addition to the road-building and railway 
other ware, bricks and tiles. crystal, musical Trade agreements were alse concluded material which are to be supplied by the 
instruments, toys, paintings and an- with Italy and Switzerland, while nego- Government, include small Diesel en- 
tiques, carpets, textiles, pigiron, gold and tiations are under way with Norway and gines, automotive products of all kinds, 
silverware, tungsten and molybdenum. Portugal. The commercial fair which farm machinery and implements, elec- 
soaps wire, ships and boats, electrical products, was recently held at Utrecht was a great tric motors and other electrical equip- 
‘kable and household articles. success from the point of view of attend- ment, lumber and sawmill equipment, 
above ance and exhibitors. The actual volume pumps, and marine motors. 
ts the H US B Sal of trade was still small, but great hopes Great interest is shown in aviation, 
5, 152 OW U. 0. DEN fitec are held out for the autumn fair. The and a considerable demand is reported 
luced, In prewar days the Netherlands and Dutch hope that the Utrecht Fair may for light planes for private use as well as 
| with the Kingdom oversea territories con- gain the significance which Leipzig held for planes capable of carrying from three 


tributed to the following imports of the 


prior to the war. 


to five passengers. 
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New Books and | 
= Reporis * * 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, May 12, 1946: 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The May 12 
issue contains these articles: 

REPORT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COM- 
MITTEE OF INQUIRY. 

NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN AND 
KOREA. 

ITALIAN GOVERNMENT TO RESTORE PROP- 
ERTY OF UNITED NATIONS NATIONALS. 

CREDIT ARRANGEMENT WITH AUSTRIA. 

CLEARANCE PROCESSES FOR SALE OF 
CLASSIFIED ARTICLES. 

DISCUSSIONS REGARDING FOREIGN PUR- 
CHASING MISSIONS. 

PROGRAM FOR PHILIPPINE REHABILITA- 
TION AND RECOVERY. Statement by the 
President. 

AMBASSADOR PAULEY TO STUDY ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS IN THE FAR EAST. 

AMERICAN VESSELS TO TRANSPORT FOoD 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

FOREIGN LIQUIDATION COMMISSION RE- 
PORT. 

CONSERVATION OF FISHERIES OF THE 
GREAT LAKES. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, May 19, 1946: 

U. S. RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE EUROPEAN 
Foop Crisis. An article by James A. 
Stillwell. 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW: Four- 
TEENTH PLENARY SESSION OF CITEJA. An 
article by Stephen Latchford. 

PROPOSAL BY THE U. S. FOR THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A SUBCOMMISSION ON F'REEDOM 
OF INFORMATION. 

CONTINUATION OF COMBINED F'0op BoarD 
OPERATIONS. 

EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES ON THE Foop 
CrISIS IN INDIA. 

INTERNATIONAL SHORT-WAVE BROADCAST- 
ING COMMITTEE. 

AGREEMENT PROPOSED WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM FOR USE OF LEASED BASES BY CIVIL 
AIRCRAFT. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RICE COMMISSION. 

ESTIMATE FOR UNRRA APPROPRIATION. 
Letter from the President. 

PROTOCOL FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT. 

AGREEMENT WITH TURKEY FOR FINAL 
SETTLEMENT OF LEND-LEASE. 


Other Publications 


LEND-LEASE SUPPLEMENT TO FOREIGN 
COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE U. S. 
1942. Table No. 4-A. Bureau of the 
Census. 1946. 72 pp. Price, 15 cents. 
United States exports of domestic and 
foreign merchandise under the lend- 
lease program by commodities and coun- 
tries for 1942. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

THE LOAN TO BRITAIN. Business Week. 
1946. 6 pp. Price, 20 cents. A special 
report to executives on what the loan 
means to American businessmen. 

Available from: Paul Montgomery, 
Publisher, Business Week, 3320 West 
Forty-second Street, New York: 18, N. Y. 

CONDITIONS OF PRIVATE FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENT. Leagueof Nations. 1945. 45 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. Report of the special 
joint committee on the conditions of 
private foreign investment. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y 

THE UNITED STATES MOVES ACROSS THE 
PACIFIC. Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
1946. 174 pp. Price, $2. Presents infor- 
mation basic to any understanding of an 
area so vital to world peace. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 East 
Thirty-third Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Ralph Hancock. 1946. 278 pp. Price, 
$3. An analysis of present conditions and 
future prospects in the 20 Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics. The author treats the 
economic, social, and political prospects 
and problems of each country individ- 
ually. Sections of the book are devoted 
to transportation, communication, in- 
dustrial power, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, mining, petroleum, forest products, 
fisheries, travel, and trade. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
ee 

PEOPLES SPEAKING TO PEOPLES. Llewel- 
lyn White and Robert D. Leigh. 1946 
122 pp. Price, $2. A report on inter- 
national mass communication from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. 

Available from: University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Power Po.itics. (Looking Forward 
Pamphlet No. 8.) Martin Wight. 1946. 
68 pp. Price, 25 cents. An analysis of 
international politics in terms of power, 
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W. C. Brister (“Latin America's Foog— 
‘Servicios’ Aid Advance”) .—Born New 
Britain, Pa., Dartmouth College, a, B 
Economics, 1932; Harvard School of 
Business Administration, M. B. A. in For. 
eign Trade and International Relations, 
1934. Office of the managing director of 
the United Fruit Co., Boston, 1934-3¢- 
Tropical Agriculture Department, United 
Fruit Co. in Honduras, Panama, and 
Costa Rica, 1936 to June 1941; Fruit Dis. 
patch Co., subsidiary of United Fruit Co, 
June to December 1941; Office of the Co. 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
the Emergency Rehabilitation, Health, 
and Sanitation, and Transportation Dj- 
visions, 1942; assistant to the vice presj- 
dent in charge of operations, and acting 
vice president in charge of operations, 
Inter-American Navigation Corps., Jan- 
uary 1943 to June 1943; assistant director 
of the Food Supply Division of CIAA, 
June 1943 to September 1943; acting di- 
rector, September 1943 to December 
1943; director, January 1944; vice presi- 
dent of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, February 1945; director, Febru- 
ary 1946 to date; a director of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, 
March 1946. 

Kenneth Wernimont (“Brazilian Vege- 
table Oils Form Source of Big Trade”) .— 
Born Ohiowa, Nebr. Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Lincoln, A. B., 1930; Ameri- 
can University, Washington, M. A.; Fel- 


lowship, University of Rome, 1937-38. 
Member of Nebraska Bar. Farmer, 1930- 
34: Farm Loan Association, 1934-35; 


Agricultural Adjustment and Resettle- 
ment Administration, 1935-37; Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 1938-42; Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, 1942-43; ag- 
ricultural commissioner, Para, Brazil, 
April 16, 1943, and Rio de Janeiro, June 
6, 1944. 





and discussion of the causes of war. 
Contrasts UN with the League of Nations, 
as a means of establishing a community 
of power. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

THE MAHATMA AND THE Wor.D. Krish- 
nalal Shridharani. 1946. 247 pp. Price, 
$3.50. An analysis of Gandhi's life and 
the role of India in the modern world. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 
































































